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ROM the top of the high tower 

of St. Botolph’s Church, in old 

Boston in England, I imagine 

that one can see, in a clear 

day, the scenes of both of the two 
unfortunate attempts of the Pilgrim 
Fathers to escape from England to 
Holland. The first attempt was at 
Boston itself, almost at the very 
foot of the tower on which the 
spectator would be standing, perhaps 
at the very point on the little 
river Witham from which Turner’s 
beautiful picture of old Boston and 
its church was painted. The second 
attempt was at a point on the river 
Humber, between Hull and Grimsby, 
and so about fifty miles from Boston, 
away at the very northern border of 
flat Lincolnshire. Here, at “a large 
common, a good way distant from any 
town,” the Dutch captain was to meet 
them with his ship. One can read the 


story of both unhappy ventures in 
Bradford’s Journal. At’ Boston their 
shipmaster betrayed them; and they 
were seized and brought back, Brew- 
ster and six others being thrown into 
prison. At Grimsby only a single 
boat-load had been taken to the ship, 
when they were surprised by the au- 
thorities, and their endeavor once 
more thwarted. But in this “first 
boat-load’” was Bradford himself, 
who tells us the story. Fourteen 
days he and his companions were 
tossed on the North Sea, driven by a 
tempest to the very coast of Norway; 
for seven days “they saw neither sun, 
moon nor stars;” but at last they ar- 
rived safely in Holland, and were 
able to act in Amsterdam as pioneers 
for their brethren, who escaped from 
England one by one, as best they 
could. “In ye end,” says Bradford, 
“notwithstanding all these storms of 
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opposition, they all gatt over at length, 
some at one time & some at another, 
and some in one place & some in 
another, and mette togeather againe 
according to their desires, with no 
small rejoicing.” 

Scrooby, Boston and Grimsby,—all 
in a country overlooked by Lincoln 
cathedral, and all at equal distances 
from the cathedral,—those are the 
three places to remember in connec- 
tion with the Pilgrim Fathers be- 
fore their exile. Amsterdam, Leyden 
and Delft-Haven,—those are the 
three places with which they were 
connected in Holland. In Amster- 
dam they spent the first year; Leyden 
was their home for eleven years; tromi 
Delft-Haven, on the Maas, just below 
Rotterdam, they embarked on the 
“Speedwell,” in July, 1620. The stir- 
ring lines in Dr. Holmes’s poem on 
Robinson’s farewell to them will be 
remembered : 

“He spake: with lingering, long embrace, 

With tears of love and partings fond, 
They floated down the creeping Maas, 

Along the isle of Ysselmond. 


They passed the frowning towers of Briel, 
The ‘Hook of Holland’s’ shelf of sand, 
And grated soon with lifting keel 
The sullen shores of Fatherland. 


No home for these !—too well they knew 
The mitred king behind the throne; 

The sails were set, the pennons flew, 
And westward ho! for worlds unknown.” 


Southampton, Dartntouth and Ply- 
mouth were the three old English 
ports in which the Pilgrim Fathers 
took refuge for a little, in that sum- 
mer of 1620, on their way from Hol- 
land to New England. Southampton 
has a double interest to us; for it was 
from there that Winthrop and the 
Massachusetts colonists also sailed, 


in 1630. Winthrop’s Journal, it will 
be remembered, opens with the autho: 
“riding at the Cowes, near the Isle of 
Wight, in the Arbella” ; and at South- 
ampton, John Cotton, coming down 
from old Boston, had just before 
preached the farewell sermon to the 
colonists, “God’s Promise to His 
Plantation.” Winthrop does not tell 
of-the sermon, which indeed has been 
strangely overlooked by the histori- 
ans; but it was for Winthrop’s com- 
pany what John Robinson’s farewell 


sermon at Delft-Haven was for the 


Pilgrims.* 

Southampton is directly opposite 
the Isle of Wight, a score of miles up 
Southampton Water, in the very mid- 
dle of the south coast of England. 
Plymouth is one hundred and fifty 
miles farther west, in beautiful Devon, 
far on toward Land’s End. In the 
channel directly over against it, four- 
teen miles from the citadel, is the 
famous Eddystone light-house. Dart- 
mouth, too, is in Deven, east of Ply- 
mouth, nearer Tor Bay, where Wil- 
liam III., coming from Holland. 
landed in 1688, to take possession of 
England. Dartmouth is only a little 
town, of perhaps six thousand people, 
—a little town that looks as though it 
went to sleep there by the river about 
1620. Plymouth and Southampton 
are two of the greatest ports of Eng- 
land: and Plymouth and Portsmouth, 
which latter lies so close beside South- 
ampton that we always think of them 
together, are England’s two greatest 
naval stations. American travelers 
and merchants know Plymouth and 
Southampton as the two English ports 
where the German steamers call, 

*The sermon is printed among the Old 
South Leaflets—No. 53. 
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SOUTHAMPTON BARGATE 


which sail from New York. The 
English themselves think oftener per- 
haps of the steamers sailing thence 
for Gibraltar and the Mediterranean, 


for Egypt and India, for Australia 


and New Zealand, the West Indies 

and Brazil. “The perpetual arrival 

and departure of passengers,” says 

one of the Southampton books, “gives 

an animation and interest to the town 
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not readily to be found elsewhere. 
The arrival or departure of the Indian 
mail packets presents a scene that will 
not easily be forgotten. The mail for 
India is contained in variously colored 
boxes, sometimes reaching to a weight 
of twenty tons. The American mails 
are packed in India rubber sacks; the 
West Indian, in canvas bags. Nota- 
bilities of all sorts—foreign monarchs, 
royal Bengal tigers, Indian, African 
and Egyptian princes, great monkeys, 
distinguished ambassadors, hippopot- 
amuses, alligators, generals, admirals, 
illustrious exiles, California bears, 
colonial governors, etc., are constantly 
arriving by the various steamers, and 
afford infinite amusement and occupa- 
tion to the loungers and gossip-retail- 
ers of the town. When a couple of 
large mail steamers arrive on the same 


day, which often happens, the win- 
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dows of the hotels are to be seen 
crowded with foreign merchants, 
West India and American planters, 
East Indian, Australian and Califor- 
nian nabobs, military or naval officers, 
and foreign officials, with their fami- 
lies, dressed in every variety of cos- 
tume,—all besieged vigorously in all 
their hotels by English, Italian and 
German street bands.” 

So Southampton to-day; and Ply- 
mouth is hardly less busy and bust- 
ling. Very different was it two hun- 
dred and eighty years ago, when the 
“Speedwell” came sailing up South- 
ampton Water from Holland, when 
the “Mayflower” went sailing out of 
Plymouth Harbor for New England. 

It was about the 2oth of July, 1620, 
that the “Speedwell” sailed from 
Delft-Haven. “Thus hoysing saile,” 
says Bradford, “with a prosperous 
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winde they came in short time to 
Southampton, where they found the 
bigger ship [the “Mayflower”] come 
from London, lying ready, with all 
the rest of their company. After a 
joyfull wellcome, and mutual con- 
gratulations, with other friendly en- 
tertainments, they fell to parley aboute 
their bussines, how to dispatch with 
ye best ex- 
pedition.” 
They had 
trouble with 
theiragents; 
and they 
were forced 
to sell sixty 
or eighty 
firkins of 
butter from 
their stock 
of provi- 
sions, in or- 
der to raise 
money nec- 
essary be- 
fore clear - 








It seems that the “Speedwell” and 
the “Mayflower” arrived at South- 
ampton, the one from Delft-Haven 
and the other from London, on the 
same day, July 22, and remained until 
about August 5, a fortnight. Tradi- 
tion has it that it was at the West 
Quay that they lay. 

It was at Southampton that John 
Alden, then 
a youth of 
twenty- 
three, joined 
the Pilgrim 
company. 
Governor 
Bradford 
writes in his 
notes at 
P1y mouth, 
long after- 
ward:‘‘John 
Alden was 
hired for a 
cooper, at 
Southamp- 
ton, wher 


ing the har- the ship vic- 
bor. ‘‘We tuled ; and 
put our- being a hop- 
selves upon full yong 
great ex- man, was 
tre mities,” Peet. much de- 
Chey aban WESTGATE, SOUTHAMPTON sired . aut 
from South- ' left to his 


ampton to the merchants and adventur- 
ers, “scarce having any butter, no oil, 
not a sole to mend a shoe, nor every 
man a sword to his side—wanting many 
muskets, much armor, etc. And yet 
we are willing to expose ourselves to 
such eminent dangers as are like to 
ensue, and trust to the good provi- 
dence of God, rather than his name 
and truth be evil spoken of for us.” 


owne liking to go or stay when he 
came here; but he stayed, and 
maryed here.” This was the John Al- 
den of Longfellow’s poem—the John 
Alden who married Priscilla. ‘‘Mr. 
William Mullines, and his wife, and 2 
children, Joseph & Priscilla ; and a ser- 
vant, Robart Carter,” —that isthe way 
that Bradford describes Priscilla’s 
family, as it camein the ‘‘Mayflower.’ 
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FACSIMILE OF A MAP OF SOUTHAMPTON, DATED 1611 


With all their troubles at Southamp- 
ton, the Pilgrims wasted no time there. 
In little more than a week their ac- 
counts were all settled, the freight and 
passengers were properly placed, and 
the “Mayflower” and the “Speedwell” 
sailed from Southampton Water, 
through the Solent. Before they 
sailed, however, they received a fare- 
well letter from their pastor, who was 
left behind at Leyden,—a letter full of 
wisdom. “The company was caled to- 


geather,” says Bradford, “and this let- 
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ter read amongst them, which had 
good acceptation with all, and after 
fruit with many. Then they ordered 
and distributed their company for 
either shipe, as they conceived for ye 
best. And chose a Govr. & 2 or 3 
assistants for each shipe, to order ye 
people by ye way, and see to ye dispos- 
ing of there provisions, and shuch like 
affairs. All which was not only with 
ye liking of ye maisters of ye ships, 
but according to their desires. Which 
being done, they sett sail from thence 



















aboute ye 5. of August.” 
N. S.) 

All men have read the old story 
about King Canute, the Dane,—how 
one day, disgusted with the flattery of 
his courtiers, who went so far as to 
declare in his presence that nothing in 
nature dared disobey him, he ordered 
them to place his chair on the sea shore 
when the tide was rising; how, as the 
approached he commanded 
them to retire, and not to wet the edge 
of his robe; how the tide came on, re- 
gardless of his word; and how, retir- 
ing, he rebuked his courtiers, saying 
how weak was every earthly creature, 
even though a king, and that power re- 
sides alone with Him who can say to 
the ocean, “Thus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther.” It is said to have 
been on the shore at Southampton that 
this famous rebuke was given. It 
would be pleasant to believe that it 
was at the very spot where the Pilgrim 
Fathers embarked on the “May- 
flower,” flying from the fitful tyranny 
of England’s king, but strong in the 
strength of the great King of Kings, 
to lay the corner-stone of a nation. 

It was six hundred years before the 
time of the Pilgrims that Canute lived. 
In those six hundred years, many 
kings had stood on the shore at South- 
ampton. The town began to grow 
great from the very time of the Con- 
quest, because there was a ready tran- 
sit hence to Normandy. Here Henry 
II., with his queen, landed, on his re- 
turn from France, immediately before 
his penance at the tomb of Becket. 
Here Henry’s son, Richard the Lion- 
Heart, gathered part of his fleet before 
sailing for Palestine to join the cru- 
sade. Here, too, John came frequently, 
once remaining three months in the 


(August 15, 


waters 
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Isle of Wight, expecting succor from 
the Pope against the barons. On the 
4th of July, 1345, Edward III. and the 
Black Prince embarked here with the 
army which was presently to win the 
great victory at Cressy. The army 
consisted of 4,000 men at arms, 10,000 
archers, 12,000 Welsh footmen, and 
6,000 Irish ; and we read that the num- 
ber of vessels employed was 1,600. A 
grand spectacle it must have been, as 
that great fleet moved down South- 
ampton Water. It would have been 
hard for the men at the docks in 1620, 
seeing the “Mayflower” and _ the 
“Speedwell” sail, to realize that they 
were the witnesses of a more impor- 
tant scene. 

In 1415, Henry V.’s great expedi- 
tion for the conquest of France set sail 
from Southampton. As the ships 
passed out, we read that swans floated 
about the mouth of Southampton 
Water ; and the old chroniclers regard 
these as foretokens of the great victory 
at Agincourt, which was destined to 
crown the expedition. Henry VIII. 
used to come to Southampton; and 
when Leland, the famous antiquary, 
visited it in 1548, he saw in the great 
dock at Portsmouth the ribs of the 
“Harry Grace de Dieu,” the great ship 
built at Erith, which had conveyed 
Henry from Dover to the “Field of the 
Cloth of Gold.” In 1522, the Em- 
peror Charles V. embarked at South- 
ampton, on his return to Spain from 
his visit to Henry. Catharine of Ara- 
gon was now Henry’s wife. The un- 
fortunate Catherine was the daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, 
who equipped Columbus for America. 
I speak of her here, because I wish to 
say that when she came to England 
from Spain, a girl of sixteen, she 
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landed at Plymouth, the other Pilgrim 
port. This was in 1501; and she came 
not to marry Henry, but his brother 
Arthur, marrying Henry after Ar- 
thur’s death. When Emperor Charles, 
her nephew, sailed back to Spain from 
Southampton harbor, a hundred years 
before the “Mayflower,” she had been 
Henry’s wife a dozen years and more; 
and her daughter Mary, afterward 
Queen Mary, was six years old. Thir- 
ty-two years later, Friday, July 20, 
1554, Philip II., Charles’s son, landed 
at Southampton, to marry Queen 
Mary. We read that he remained at 
Southampton till the Monday, when 
he left to join his longing bride at 
Winchester, on a gray gelding, in a 
violent storm of wind and rain, wrap- 
ped in a long scarlet cloak. 

These things, or some of them, we 
may suppose that. John Alden, who 
ought to have known all about South- 
ampton, told Priscilla, as they stood 
by the railings, while the ““Mayflower” 
dropped down Southampton Water. 
If it had been a century later, he might 
have told her of a rather important 
business which subsisted at Southamp- 
ton,—the business of runaway mar- 
riages ; for in the last century, and un- 
til comparatively recent times, we read 
that there were always vessels at 
Southampton ready to carry parties 
over to Guernsey, at five guineas per 
couple, where weddings were managed 
as easily as at Gretna Green. 

But I do not suppose that John Al- 
den and Priscilla were thinking of 
marriages in August, 1620. They 
were thinking more of good friends 
whom, I doubt not, they left in South- 
ampton, and some of whom, I hope, 
came to the dock to see the “May- 
flower” sail. Among them, perhaps, 
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were men and women from Holland, 
exiles like themselves,—men and wo- 
men who had fled from the persecu- 
tions of Philip and the bloody Duke of 
Alva and taken refuge here; for 
Southampton was one of the places 
where Elizabeth gave these Dutch pil- 
grims leave to settle; and the chapel 
in “God’s House,” which she ap- 
pointed them, remains to this day. 
And I do not doubt that there were 
many English Puritans in Southamp- 
ton in 1620; for long before the cen- 
tury was over there was much perse- 
cution of dissenters there. Isaac 
Watts, whose hymns were to be sung 
so much by the children of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, was born at Southampton in 
1674, while perhaps a score of the old 
“Mayflower” passengers were still 
alive at Plymouth, and he had begun 
to write religious verses before John 
Alden died; and while Isaac Watts 
was still a babe, his mother was known 
to sit, with him in her arms, on a stone 
by the door of the prison where his 
father was in bonds for non-conform- 
ity. 

Many things remain in Southamp- 
ton much as they were three hundred 
years ago. The High Street is still 
said to be, as it was in Leland’s time, 
“one of the fairest streets that is in 
England.” “Few of our towns,” says 
one of the English books, “present so 
many relics of our ancient domestic 
and military architecture.” There are 
churches on whose towers the Pilgrim 
Fathers looked that busy week; in St. 
Michael’s Square, they show an an- 
cient house said to have been occupied 
by Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn; by 
the Arundel Tower, they show remains 
of the old castle first mentioned in the 
reign of John; and three of the an- 














cient gates and many remains of the 
old town walls still linger. “Coming 
out on the shore of the estuary of the 
Test, the long line of massive gray 
wall stretches itself out, very little 
changed since it assisted in repelling 
the French attack in 1377, or since it 
witnessesd the departure of King Ed- 
ward’s soldiers for Cressy, or of King 
Henry’s for Agincourt.” 

Yet if John Alden could come back 
to Southampton to-day, I do not sup- 
pose that he would know where he 
was. I do not suppose that he would 
know where he was if he should sail 
down Southampton Water, with the 
New Forest, where William Rufus 
was killed, still on the right, with the 
ruins of Netley Abbey still on the left, 
and with the Isle of Wight still in 
front. Portsmouth, at the mouth of 
Southampton Water, was, when John 
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Alden knew it, only a small town, its 
harbor perhaps defended, as in Ley- 
land’s time, by a “mighty chain of 
iron” stretched between two round 
towers, as was then the case also at 
Dartmouth and at Plymouth. Now, 
Portsmouth is a city of nearly two 
hundred thousand people, with its 
great docks full of men-of-war, and 
with batteries and ramparts innumer- 
able grown up about Southsea Castle, 
which John Alden knew, and whence 
Nelson sailed for Trafalgar. John 
Alden probably knew men who had 
seen the great ship, “Mary Rose,” go 
down off Portsmouth harbor, with her 
commander and six hundred men; but 
the boy, Charles Dickens, who was 
born at Portsmouth, doubtless heard 
men talk who, in the very harbor itself, 


" had seen the “Royal George” go down, 


carrying the gallant Admiral Kempen- 
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feldt and “twice four hundred men” ; 
and in our own time men have wit- 
nessed here in Spithead the similar sad 
fate of the “Eurydice.” Tragical in- 
deed is the spirit which has brooded 
over these beautiful waters. 

But the tragical fate of the ‘Mary 
Rose” and the “Royal George” and the 
‘““Eurydice” is remembered on very few 
of the gayly decorated boats with 
which the Solent is brilliant on a sum- 
mer day, carrying merry people to and 
fro between the Isle of Wight and 
Portsmouth or Southampton. Per- 
haps it is the wedding day, a dozen or 
fifteen years ago, of the Princess Bea- 
trice. Osborne House, the royal resi- 
dence, and Whippingham church, in 
which the princess is married,—more 
interesting to some of us because near 
it Arnold of Rugby was born, and 
within it his father sleeps—are in the 
very northernmost part of the Isle of 
Wight, the part which lay stretched 
before the Pilgrim Fathers as they 
sailed down Southampton Water in 
the “Mayflower” and the “Speedwell.” 
If we would have a picture, therefore, 
of the scene of the first section of the 
“Mayflower’s” voyage, as it is to-day, 
we have only to read the London pa- 
pers of that morning; for all of them 
are full of descriptions of Osborne and 
the Isle of Wight. From such a paper 
is cut the following, on the coming of 
the German bridegroom: 


“Tf a bridegroom’s thoughts could by any 
possibility be deflected from the object of 
his adoration, Prince Henry, as he ap- 
proached the shore at East Cowes on Mon- 
day afternoon, might have admired the gen- 
tle beauty of the spot where the Queen’s 
sea palace stands. To some, at least, of his 
princely party, the scene would, no doubt, 
be new; and these cannot fail to have been 
impressed with the blending of sylvan and 
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marine charms which the Solent exhibits 
all the way from Egypt Point to the Medina. 
There is, indeed, no gayer or pleasanter 
strip of inland waters anywhere to be trav- 
ersed than that which winds like a broad, 
green ribbon between Ryde and the Needles. 
Its lightsome waves, thronged at this season 
of the year with the pleasure craft of a score 
of yacht clubs, and shadowed on the south- 
ern side by the foliage which overhangs the 
coast of the Isle of Wight almost all the 
way, present a succession of maritime pic- 
tures scarcely to be equaled in any part 
of the world for placid beauty. Mingling 
with the ever graceful schooners and cut- 
ters, there are grim men-of-war, pictur- 
esque old hulks, busy and burly trading 
ships, fishing smacks and lighters, vessels of 
all kinds and sizes, perpetually lending va- 
riety to the land-locked but never stagnant 
surface of the inlet. Nowhere does it ex- 
hibit more attractions than at the point 
where the towers of Osborne rise with state- 
liness, if not magnificence, above the lawns 
and woodlands of her Majesty’s marine do- 
main. The ensemble of the prospect here- 
abouts is, indeed, perfect for the seaside 
residence of a British sovereign. From 
the terraces of Osborne, the spectator can 
look upon the distant masts and buildings 
of Portsmouth dockyard on the one hand, 
and away on the other to the Needles and 
those broad sea-gates by which the ships 
of the Empire come home ‘to their haven 
under the hill.’ Close beneath the royal 
residence, the quiet wavelets of the Solent 
glitter, and reflect the white sails of the 
summer fleet which has its headquarters 
round the verdant foreland where the Medi- 
na’s small but useful channel opens a lively 
harbor under the walls of Whippingham 
Church. A prettier place to be married in 
could not be discovered.” 

But to-day we think less of a wed- 
ding procession in the Solent than of 
a funeral procession. It was at Os- 
borne House that Queen Victoria 
died; and on one of the days of the 
last January her body was borne, in 
the draped yacht, over these historic 
waters, amid the booming of guns 
from the long lines of war-ships, on 
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Journal on ‘‘The Troubls 
that befell them on the 
coaste,” which begins as 
follows : 

‘Being thus put to sea, 
they had not gone farr, 
but Mr. Reynolds ye mr. 
of ye leser ship com- 
plained that he found his 
ship so leak as he durst 
not put further to sea till 
she was mended. So ye 
mr. of ye biger ship (caled 
Mr. Joans) being con- 





WHERE THE MAYFLOWER Lay. 


the first stage of the journey to the 
final resting-place at Windsor. 

It was as the “Mayflower” passed 
into these fair waters of ‘the Solent, 
shadowed then as now by the foliage 
of the Isle of Wight, though then 
there was no Osborne House, that 
John Alden, with his new Pilgrim 
friends, had his last look back toward 
Southampton. The last point of the 
Isle of Wight which they would see 
would be the Needles, by which to-day 
is Farringford, the former home of 
Tennyson, 


“Close to the ridge of a noble down. 


“Groves of pine on either hand, 
To break the blast of winter 


stand; 

And, further on, the hoary 
channel 

Tumbles a breaker on chalk 
and sand.” 


As the Needles faded 
from their sight, they sup- 
posed that they were fairly 
and finally launched on 
their voyage for New Eng- 
land. But here comes 
a chapter in Bradford’s 


sulted with, they both re- 

solved to put into Dart- 
mouth & have her ther searched & 
mended, which accordingly was done, 
to their great charg and losse of time 
and a faire winde. She was here 
thorowly searcht from stem to sterne, 
some leaks were found & mended, 
and now it was conceived by 
the workmen & all, that she was 
sufficiente, & they might proceede 
without either fear or danger. So 
with good hopes from hence, they put 
to sea againe, conceiving they should 
goe comfortably on, not looking for 
any more lets of this kind; but it fell 
out otherwise, for after they were gone 





THE MAYFLOWER STONE. 
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to sea againe above 100 leagues with- 
out the Lands End, houlding company 
togeather all this while, the mr. of ye 
small ship complained his ship was so 
leake as he must beare up or sinke at 
sea, for they could scarce free her with 
much pumping. So they came to con- 
sultation againe, and resolved both 


ships to bear up backe againe & put in-- 


to Plimouth.” 

Again, therefore, they turned back; 
and all know how; at Plymouth, the 
“Speedwell” was discharged as unfit 
for the voyage, and twenty of the pas- 
sengers were left behind, including 
Cushman, whose melancholy letter 
from Dartmouth to his friend in Lon- 
don Bradford gives. “Friend,” writes 


the discouraged Cushman in this letter, 
“if ever we make a plantation, God 
works a miracle; especially consider- 
ing how scante we shall be of victualls, 
and most of all ununited amongst our 
selves, & devoyd of good tutors and 
regimente. 


Violence will break all. 





THE BARBICAN, PLYMOUTH 





Wher is ye meek & humble spirite of 
Moyses? & of Nehemiah who reedified 
ye walls of Jerusalem, & ye state of 
Israell? Is not ye sound of Reho- 
boams braggs daly hear amongst us? 
Have not ye philosiphers and all wise 
men observed that even in setled com- 
onewelths, violente governours bring 
either them selves, or people, or boath, 
to ruine ; how much more in ye raising 
of comonewealths, when ye mortar is 
yet scarce tempered that should bind 
ye wales.” 

Finally, a full month after the de- 
parture from Southampton, the “May- 
flower” set sail alone from Plymouth 
for her sixty-six days’ voyage across 
the Atlantic, with one hundred and 
two passengers. “Thus,” says Brad- 
ford, “like Gideon’s army, this small 
number was divided, as if the Lord by 
this work of his providence thought 
these few too many for the great work 
he had to do.” 

Six years before the “Mayflower” 
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furled her sails in the harbor of Ply- 
mouth, in New England, Captain 
John Smith had named that harbor 
Plymouth ; and so it stood on the map 
which the Pilgrims carried with them. 
3ut Morton says, in speaking of the 
naming of the colony, “This name of 
Plymouth was so called, not only for 
the reason here named, but also be- 
cause Plymouth in Old England was 
the last town they left in their native 
country; and for that they received 
many kindnesses from some Christians 
there.” The Pilgrims, too, must have 
remembered their relations to the Ply- 
mouth Council, in whose domain they 
were. When King James parceled out 
America, in 1606, it was to two cor- 
porations, or Virginia companies, one 
established in London, the other at 
Plymouth ; and, in 1620, the king gave 
a new charter, whereby henceforth the 
region which had been called “the 
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North Parts of Virginia,” extending 
from the forty-first degree of north 
latitude to the forty-fifth, was to be the 
domain of “the council established at 
Plymouth in. the county of Devon, for 
the planting, 
governing of 
America.” 
Great numbers of men went from 
Devon to New England in that first 
half of the seventeenth century. At 
Dorchester, in the neighboring county 
of Dorset, lived Rev. John White, 
whose work in promoting the settle- 


ruling, ordering, and 


New 


England in 


ment of Massachusetts was so impor- 
tant. There is no county in England 
which is, to me, so beautiful as Devon. 
There is no seaport in England which 
is more beautiful or has had a greater 
Devon is full 
of pretty little rivers flowing through 
the greenest of valleys to the sea,—the 
Sid, the Ex, the Teign, the Dart, the 


history than Plymouth. 
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Plym,—each 
river giving its 
name to the town 
that lies at its 
mouth. Thus, 
Sidmouth is the 
town at the 
mouth of the Sid; 
and so of Ex- 
mouth, Teign- 
mouth, Dart- 
mouth and Ply- 
mouth. One 
beautiful sum- 
mer afternoon, I 
took the steamer 
at Dartmouth, that first Devon port 
in which the Pilgrims took refuge, 
and sailed up the pretty river Dart 
to Totness. More like an old 
French town than like an English 
town little Dartmouth seems, there at 
the foot of the steep hills by the mouth 
of the river. I said it seemed like a 
town that had gone to sleep; and yet, 
on this sunny summer afternoon, the 
river was full of boats, sailors and mid- 
shipmen rowing back and forth be- 
tween the “Britannia,” the great train- 
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ing ship, and the two gunboats which 
had just come into port. 

In a few minutes, as you sail up the 
Dart, you come to Greenway, once the 
home of Sir Walter Raleigh, opposite 
which, in the middle of the stream, is a 
rock called the Anchor stone, where, 
according to the local legend, Raleigh 
smoked his first English pipe of tobac- 
co. Further up is Sandridge, the 
birthplace of John Davis, the famous 
navigator, who in the reign of Eliza- 
beth sailed from Dartmouth to Green- 
land,: and after 
whom Davis 
Strait was 
named. And a 
little further still 
is Totness, where 
you take the 
train for Ply- 
mouth, _regret- 
ting that you 
have not time for 
a visit to old 
Modbury, the 
seat for centuries 
of the famous 
family of the 
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Champernownes, of whom a daugh- 
ter married Otho Gilbert, a Devon- 
shire gentleman, and became the 
mother of Sir John, Sir Humphrey, 
and Sir Adrian Gilbert, and next 
married Walter Raleigh of Fardell, 
and bore to him the great Sir 
Walter. An illustrious mother indeed, 
was this daughter of the Champer- 
nownes,—the mother of four of the 
greatest of the great Elizabethan 
worthies. 

It is with no ordinary interest that 
the New Englander finds himself in 
old Plymouth, so closely associated 
with the history of the Pilgrim Fath- 
ers. He is glad to find that they are 
proudly remembered there. His heart 
beats fast when he goes to the great 
Town-hall to see its painted windows, 
and there, among the emblazoned 
scenes from Plymouth history,— 
scenes from the time of the great siege, 
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when Plymouth and Dartmouth were 
faithful to the Parliament, though all 
the Devon country sided with the 
King,—scenes from the time of Drake 
and the Armada,—looks on the pic- 
ture of the Pilgrim Fathers embarking 
from the Barbican. He walks in the 
old Barbican, scarcely hearing the 
noisy men and women crying their 
fish. The spot where the “Mayflower” 
actually lay by the Barbican is now 
marked by a stone tablet bearing the 
simple inscription : “Mayflower, 1620” ; 
and upon the adjacent wall is a memo- 
rial tablet with these words: 

“On the 6th of September, 1620, in the 
Mayoralty of Thomas Fownes, after being 
‘kindly entertained and courteously used by 
divers Friends there dwelling,’ the Pilgrim 
Fathers sailed from Plymouth in the May- 
flower, in the Providence of God to settle in 
New Plymouth, and to lay the foundations 
of the New England States. The ancient 
causey whence they embarked was destroyed 
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not many days afterwards, but the site of 
their Embarkation is marked by the Stone 
bearing the name of the Mayflower in the 
pavement of the adjacent Pier. This Tab- 
let was erected in the Mayoralty of J. T. 
Bond, 1891, to commemorate their Depart- 
ure, and the visit to Plymouth in July of 
that Year of a number of their Descend- 
ants and representatives.” 


The visitor climbs to the Hoe and to 
the Citadel. He looks beyond Drake’s 
Island to the beautiful Mount Edg- 
cumbe ; he looks upon the ships-of-war 
and yonder great New Zealand 
steamer ; he hears, perhaps, the sound 
of the mighty hammers in the dock- 
yard, round the point. He thinks that 
he has looked on few scenes so fair. 
But his thoughts chiefly run back into 
the past,—to the time when Earl Hugh 
sailed out with the men of Devon 
against the French pirates ; to the time 
of the great Elizabeth, when Plymouth 
was the rendezvous of those daring 
navigators who then did so much to 
extend the power and glory of Eng- 
land. Drake, Hawkins, Gilbert, Ra- 
leigh,—all these sailed from Plymouth, 
and all were Devon men. He thinks of 
Humphrey Gilbert sailing, in 1583, for 


Newfoundland, on the voyage from 
which he never should return; he 
thinks of Drake’s voyage round the 
world, and how his ships sailed out of 
Plymouth to destroy the great Spanish 
Armada, filling all the sea outside ; and 
he thinks of Raleigh arriving in Ply- 
mouth from his unfortunate Guiana 
expedition, and going up to London 
to meet his tragic end, two years be- 
fore the “Mayflower” sailed. If he is 
a student of the English Common- 
wealth and the struggles which led up 
to it, he thinks of Sir John Eliot, the 
first of that heroic group—Pym, 
Hampden, Cromwell, Vane, Milton 
and the rest—who stood for the rights 
of Parliament, and remembers that 
Port Eliot, close by, a few miles up the 
St. Germans river, was his home, and 
that he may well have seen the “May- 
flower” as she lay in Plymouth harbor. 
But he thinks chiefly of that little 
“Mayflower,” and that, among all the 
great days in the great history of old 
Plymouth, there was none greater, 
there was none so great, as that when 
she sailed thence to found New Eng- 
land “in the name of God. Amen.” 
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Lanty Foster’s Mistake 


By Bret 


FOSTER was 
crouching on 
a low stool before 
the dying kitchen 
fire, the better to 
get its fading ra- 
diance on the 
book she was 
reading. Be- 
yond, through the 
open window and 
door, the fire 
was also slowly fading from the sky 
and the mountain ridge whence the 
sun had dropped half an hour before. 
The view was up-hill, and the sky line 
of the hill was marked by two or three 
gibbet-like poles from which, on a 
now invisible line between them, de- 
pended certain objects—mere black 
silhouettes against the sky—which 
bore wierd likeness to human figures. 
Absorbed as she was in her book, she 
nevertheless occasionally cast an impa- 
tient glance in that direction, as the 
sunlight faded more quickly than her 
fire. For the fluttering objects were 
the “week’s wash” which had to be 
brought in before night fell and the 
mountain wind arose. It was strong at 
that altitude and before this, had rav- 
ished the clothes from the line, and 
scattered them along the high road 
leading over the ridge—once even 
lashing the shy schoolmaster with a 
pair of Lanty’s own stockings, and 
blinding the parson with a really tem- 
pestuous petticoat. 





Harte* 


A whiff of wind down the big 
throated chimney stirred the log em- 
bers on the hearth, and the girl jumped 
to her feet, closing the book with an 
impatient snap. She knew her moth 
er’s voice would follow. It was hard 
to leave her heroine at the crucial mo- 
ment of receiving an explanation from 
a presumed faithless lover, just to 
climb a hill and take in a lot of soulless 
washing, but such are the infelicities 
of stolen romance reading. She threw 
the clothes basket over her head like a 
hood, the handle resting across her 
bosom and shoulders, and with both 
her hands free, started out of the cab- 
in. But the darkness had come up 
from the valley in one stride after its 
mountain fashion, had outstripped her, 
and she was instantly plunged in it. 
Still the outline of the ridge above her 
was visible, with the white steadfast 
stars that were not there a moment 
ago, and by that sign she knew she 
was late. She had to battle against 
the rushing wind now, which sung 
through the inverted basket over her 
head and held her back, but with bent 
shoulders she at last reached the top of 
the ridge and the level. Yet here, ow- 
ing to the shifting of the lighter back- 
ground above her she now found her- 
self again encompassed with the dark- 
ness. The outlines of the poles had 
disappeared, the white fluttering gar- 
ments were distinct apparitions wav- 
ing in the wind like dancing ghosts. 
But there certainly was a queer mis- 
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shapen bulk moving beyond, which she 
did not recognize, and as she at last 
reached one of the poles, a shock was 
communicated to it, through the 
clothes line and the bulk beyond. Then 
she heard a voice say, impatiently, 

“What in h—Il am I running into 
now ?” 

It was a man’s voice, and, from its 
elevation, the voice of a man on horse- 
back. She answered without fear and 
with slow deliberation : 

“Inter our clothes line, I reckon.” 

“Oh,” said the man in a half apolo- 
getic tone. Then in brisker accents: 
“The very thing I want! I say, can 
you give me a bit of it? The ring of 
my saddle girth has fetched loose. I 
can fasten it with that.” 

“T reckon,” replied Lanty, with the 
same unconcern, moving nearer the 
bulk, which now separated into two 
parts as the man dismounted. “How 
much do you want?” 

“A foot or two will do,” 

They were now in front of each 
other, although their faces were not 
distinguishable to either. Lanty, who 
had been following the lines with her 
hand, here came upon the end knotted 
around the last pole. This she began 
to untie. 

“What a place to hang clothes,” he 
said curiously. 

“Mighty dryin’ tho’,” returned Lan- 
ty laconically. 

“And your house?—is it near by?” 
he continued. 

“Just down the ridge—ye kin see 


from the edge. Got a knife?” She 
had untied the knot. 
“No—yes—wait.” He had hesi- 


tated a moment and then produced 
something from his breast pocket 
which he however kept in his hand. 
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As he did not offer it to her she simply 
held out a section of the rope between 
her hands which he divided with a 
single cut. She saw only that the in- 
strument was long and keen. Then she 
lifted the flap of the saddle for him as 
he attempted to fasten the loose ring 
with the rope, but the darkness made it 
impossible. With an ejaculation, he 
fumbled in his pockets. “My last 
match!” he said, striking it, as he 
crouched over it to protect it from the 
wind. Lanty leaned over also with 
her apron raised between it and the: 
blast. The flame for an instant lit up 
the ring, the man’s dark face, mous- 
tache, and white teeth set together as 
he tugged at the girth, and on Lanty’s 
brown velvet eyes and soft round 
cheek framed in the basket. Then it 
went out, but the ring’ was secured. 

“Thank you,” said the man with a 
short laugh, “but I thought you were 
a hump-backed witch in the dark 
there. 

“And I couldn’t make out whether 
you was a cow or a bar,” returned the 
young girl simply. 

Here, however, he quickly mounted 
his horse, but in the action something 
slipped from his clothes, struck a stone 
and bounded away into the darkness. 

“My knife,” he said hurriedly. 
“Please hand it to me.” But although 
the young girl dropped on her knees 
and searched the ground diligently it 
could not be found... The man, with a 
restrained ejaculation, again dis- 
mounted and joined in the search. 
“Haven't you got another match?” 
suggested Lanty. 

“No—it was my last!” he said, im- 
tiently. 

“Just you hol’ on here,” she said 
suddenly, “and I’ll run down to the 
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kitchen and fetch you a light. I won’t 
be long.” 

“No! No!” said the man quickly, 
“don’t! I couldn’t wait, I’ve been here 
too long now. Lookhere. You come 
in daylight and find it, and—just keep 
it for me, will you?” he laughed. “T’ll 
come for it. And now, if you'll only 
help to set me on that road again—for 
it’s so infernal black I can’t see the 
mare’s ears ahead of me—I won't 
bother you any more. Thank you.” 

Lanty had quietly moved to his 
horse’s head and taken the bridle in 
her hand, and at once seemed to be lost 
in the gloom. But in a few moments 
he felt the muffled thud of his horse’s 
hoof on the thick dust of the highway 
and its still hot impalpable powder 
rising to his:nostrils. 

“Thank you,” he said again, “I’m all 
right now,” and in the pause that fol- 
lowed it seemed to Lanty that he had 
extended a parting hand to her in the 
darkness. She put up her own to meet 
it, but missed his, which had blundered 
onto her shoulder. Before she could 
grasp it,she felt him stooping over her, 
the light brush of his soft moustache 
on her cheek, and then, the starting 
forward of his horse. But the retaliat- 
ing box on the ear she had promptly 
aimed at him spent itself in the black 
space which seemed suddenly to have 
swallowed up the man, and even his 
light laugh. 

For an instant she stood still, and 
then swinging the basket indignantly 
from her shoulder, took up her sus- 
pended task. It was no light one in 
the increasing wind, and the unfast- 
ened clothes line had precipitated a 
part of its burden to the ground 
through the loosening of the rope. But 
on picking up the trailing garments 


her hand struck an unfamiliar object. 
The stranger’s lost knife! She thrust 
it hastily into the bottom of the basket 
and completed her work. As she be- 
gan to descend with her burden she 
saw that the light of the kitchen fire, 
seen through the windows was aug- 
mented by a candle. Her mother was 
evidently awaiting her. 

“Pretty time to be fetchin’ in the 
wash,” said Mrs. Foster querulously. 
“But what can you expect when folks 
stand gossipin’ and philanderin’ on the 
ridge instead o’ tendin’ to their work.” 

Now Lanty knew that she had not 
been “gossipin’” nor “philanderin’,” 
yet as the parting salute might have 
been open to that imputation, and as 
she surmised that her mother might 
have overheard their voices, she briefly 
said, to prevent further questioning, 
that she had shown a stranger the 
road. But for her mother’s unjust 
accusation she would have been more 
communicative. As Mrs. Foster went 
back grumblingly into the sitting room 
Lanty resolved to keep the knife at 
present a secret from her mother, and 
to that purpose removed it from the 
basket. But in the light of the candle 
she saw it for the first time plainly— 
and started. 

For it was really a dagger! jewelled 
handled and richly wrought—such as 
Lanty had never looked upon before. 
The hilt was studded with gems, and 
the blade, which had a cutting edge, 
was damascened in blue and gold. 
Her soft eyes reflected the brilliant set- 
ting—her lips parted breathlessly ; 
then, as her mother’s voice arose in the 
other room, she thrust it back into its 
velvet sheath and clapped it in her 
pocket. Its rare beauty had confirmed 
her resolution of absolute secresy. To 
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have shown it now would have made 
“no end of talk.” And she was not 
sure but that her parents would have 
demanded its custody! And it was 
given to her by him to keep. This set- 
tled the question of moral ethics. She 
took the first opportunity to run up to 
her bedroom and hide it under the 
mattress. 

Yet the thought of it filled the rest 
of her evening. When her household 
duties were done she took up her novel 
again partly from force of habit and 
partly as an attitude in which she 
could think of Jt undisturbed. For 
what was fiction to her now! True, it 
possessed a certain reminiscent value. 
A “dagger” had appeared in several 
romances she had devoured, but she 
never had a clear idea of one before. 
“The Count sprang back, and, draw- 
ing from his belt a richly jewelled dag- 
ger, hissed between his teeth’’—or, 
more to the purpose, “Take this,” said 
Orlando, handing her the ruby-hilted 
poignard which had gleamed upon his 
thigh, “and should the caitiff attempt 
thy unguarded innocence—” 

“Did ye hear what your father was 
sayin’? Lanty started. It was her 
mother’s voice in the doorway, and she 
had been vaguely-conscious of another 
voice pitched in the same querulous 
key—which, indeed, was the dominant 
expression of the small ranchers of 
that fertile neighbourhood. Possibly 
a too complaisant and unaggressive 
Nature had spoiled them. 

“Yes!—no!” said Lanty abstract- 
edly, “what did he say?” 

“Tf you wasn’t taken up with that 
fool-book!” said Mrs. Foster, glancing 
at her daughter’s slightly conscious 
color, “ye’d know! He ollowed ye’d 
better not leave yer filly in the far pas- 





ture nights. That gang o’ Mexican 
horse-thieves is out again, and raided 
McKinnon’s stock last night.” 

This touched Lanty closely. The 
filly was her own property and she was 
breaking it for her own riding. But 
her distrust of her parents’ interfer- 
ence was greater than any fear of 
horse stealers. “She’s mighty uneasy 
in the barn, and,” she added, with a 
proud consciousness of that beautiful 
yet carnal weapon upstairs, “I reckon 
I ken protect her and myself agin any 
Mexican horse thieves.” 

“My! but we're gettin’ high and 
mighty,’ responded Mrs. Foster, with 
deep irony. “Did you git all that outer 
your fool book ?” 

“Mebbe,” said Lanty curtly. 

Nevertheless, her thoughts, that 
night, were not entirelybased on writ- 
ten romance. She wondered if the 
stranger knew that she had really tried 
to box his ears in the darknesss, also if 
he had been able to see her face. His 
she remembered, at least the flash of 
his white teeth against his dark face 
and darker moustache, which was 
quite as soft as her own hair. But if 
he thought “for a minnit” that she was 
“goin’ to allow an entire stranger to 
kiss her—he was mighty mistaken.” 
She should let him know it “pretty 
quick”! She should hand him back 
the dagger “quite careless like”—and 
never let on that she’d thought any- 
thing of it. Perhaps that was the rea- 
son why, before she went to bed she 
took a good look at it, and after taking 
off her straight beltless calico gown 
she even tried the effect of it, thrust in 
the stiff waistband of her petticoat, 
with the jewelled hilt displayed, and 
thought it looked charming—as indeed 
it did. And then, having said her 
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prayers like a good girl, and suppli- 
cated that she should be less “tetchy” 
with her parents, she went to sleep and 
dreamed that she had gone out to take 
in the wash again, but that the clothes 
had all changed to the queerest lot of 
folks, who were all fighting and strug- 
gling with each other until she, Lanty! 
drawing her dagger, rushed up single- 
handed among them crying, “Disperse 
ye craven curs—disperse I say.” And 
they dispersed. 

Yet even Lanty was obliged toadmit 
the next morning that all this was 
somewhat incongruous with the bak- 
ing of “corn dodgers,” the frying of 
fish, the making of beds and her other 
household duties, and dismissed the 
stranger from her mind until he 
should “happen along.” In her freer 
and more acceptable out-door duties 
she even tolerated the advances of 
neighboring swains who made a point 
of passing by “Foster’s Ranch” and 
who were quite aware that Atalanta 
Foster, alias “Lanty,” was one of the 
prettiest girls in the country. But 
Lanty’s toleration consisted in that 
singular performance known to her- 
self as “giving them as good as they 
sent,” being a lazy traversing, qualified 
with scorn, of all that they advanced. 
How long they would have put upwith 
this from a plain girl I do not know, 
but Lanty’s short upper lip seemed 
framed for indolent and fascinating 
scorn, and her soft, dreamy eyes 
usually looked beyond the questioner, 
or blunted his bolder glances in 
their velvety surfaces. The libretto 
of these scenes was not exhaustive, 
e. g-: 

The Swain (with bold, bad gaiety) : 
Saw that shy schoolmaster hangin’ 
round your ridge yesterday! Orter 
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know by this time that shyness with a 
gal don’t pay. 

Lanty (decisively): Mebbe he al- 
lows it don’t get left as often as impu- 
dence. j 

The Swain (ignoring the reply and 
his previous attitude and becoming 
more direct) : I was calkilatin’ to say 
that with these yer hoss-thieves about, 
yer filly ain’t safe in the pasture. I 
took a turn round there two or three 
times last evening, to see if she was 
all right. 

Lanty (with a flattering show of in- 
terest): No! did ye now? I was jest 
wonderin’——” 

The Swain (eagerly) : I did—quite 
late, too! Why, that’s nothin’, Miss 
Atlanty, to what I’d do for you. 

Lanty (musing, with far off eyes) : 
Then that’s why she was so awful 
skeerd and frightened! Just jumpin’ 
outer her skin with horror. I reck- 
oned it was bar or panther or a spook! 
You ought to have waited till she got 
accustomed to your looks. 

Nevertheless, despite this elegant 
raillery, Lanty was enough concerned 
in the safety of her horse to visit it the 
next day with a view of bringing it 
nearer home. She had just stepped 
into the alder fringe of a dry “run” 
when she came suddenly upon the fig- 
ure of a horseman in the “run” who 
had been hidden by the alders from the 
plain beyond and who seemed to be 
engaged in examining the hoof marks 
in the dust of the old ford. Some- 
thing about his figure struck her rec- 
ollection, and as he looked up quickly 
she saw it was the owner of the dag- 
ger. But he appeared to be lighter of 
hair and complexion and was dressed 
differently, and more like a vaquero. 
Yet there was the same flash of his 
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teeth as he recognized her, and she 
knew it was the same man. 

Alas! for her preparation! Without 
the knife she could not make that 
haughty return of it which she had 
contemplated. And more than that 
she was conscious she was blushing! 
Nevertheless she managed to level her 
pretty brown eyebrows at him, and 
said sharply that if he followed her to 
her home she would return his prop- 
erty at once. 

“But I’m in no hurry for it,” he said 
with a laugh—the same light laugh 
and pleasant voice she remembered, 


“and I’d rather not come to the house, 


just now. The knife is in good hands, 
I know—and I'll call for it when I 
want it! And until then—if it’s all 
the same to you—keep it to yourself— 
keep it dark—as dark as the night I 
lost it!’ 

“T don’t go about blabbing my af- 
fairs,” said Lanty indignantly, “and if 
it hadn’t been dark that night you’d 
have had your ears boxed—you know 
why!” 

The stranger laughed again, waved 
his hand to Lanty and galloped away. 

Lanty was a little disappointed. 
The daylight had taken away some of 
her illusions. He was certainly very 
good looking—but not quite as pic- 
turesque, mysterious and thrilling as 
in the dark! And it was very queer— 
he certainly did look darker that 
night! Who was he? and why was he 
lingering near her? He was different 
from her neighbors—her admirers. He 
might be one of these locaters, from 
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the big towns, who prospect the land, 
with a view of settling government 
warrants on them—they were always 
so secret until they had found what 
they wanted. She did not dare to seek 
information of her friends—for the 
same reason that she had concealed his 
existence from her mother—it would 
provoke awkward questions; and it 
was evident that he was trusting to her 
secrecy, too. The thought thrilled her 
with a new pride, and was some com- 
pensation for the loss of her more in- 
tangible romance. It would be mighty 
fine when he did call openly for his 
beautiful knife, and declared himself, 
to have them all know that she knew 
about it all along. 

When she reached home, to guard 
against another such surprise she de- 
termined to keep the weapon with her, 
and distrusting her pocket, confided it 
to the cheap little country made cor- 
set which only for the last year had 
confined her budding figure and which 
now, perhaps, heaved with an addi- 
tional pride. She was quite abstracted 
during the rest of the day and paid but 
little attention to the gossip of the 
farm lads, who were full of a daring 
raid, two nights before, by the Mexi- 
can gang on the large stock farm of a 
neighbor. The vigilant committee had 
been baffled; it was even alleged that 
some of the smaller ranchmen and 
herders were in league with the gang. 
It was also believed to be a wide 
spread conspiracy; to have a poliitcal 
complexion in its combination of an 
alien race with southwestern filibus- 
ters. The legal authorities had been 
reinforced by special detectives from 
San Francisco. Lanty seldom trou- 
bled herself with these matters; she 
knew the exaggeration; she suspected 
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the ignorance of her rural neighbors. 
She roughly referred it, in her own 
vocabulary, to “jaw’—a peculiarly 
masculine quality. But later in the 
evening, when the domestic circle in 
the sitting-room had been augmented 
by a neighbor and Lanty had taken 
refuge behind her novel as an excuse 
for silence, Zob Hopper, the enamored 
swain of the previous evening, burst 
in, with more astounding news. A 
posse of the Sheriff had just passed 
along the ridge; they had “corralled” 
part of the gang, and rescued some of 
the stock. The leader of the gang had 
escaped, but his capture was inevita- 
ble, as the roads were stopped. “All 
the same, I’m glad to see ye took my 
advice, Miss Atalanty, and brought in 
yer filly,” he concluded with an insinu- 
ating glance at the young girl. 

But “Miss Atalanty,“ curling a 
quarter of an inch of scarlet lip above 
the edge of her novel, here “allowed” 
that if his advice or the filly had to be 
“took,” she didn’t know which was 
worse. 

“T wonder ye kin talk to sech peart- 
ness, Mr. Hopper,” said Mrs. Foster 
severely, “she ain’t got eyes nor senses 
for anythin’ but that book.”’ 

“Talkin’ o’ what’s to be ‘took’,” put 
in the diplomatic neighbor, “you bet it 
ain’t that Mexican leader! No, sir! 
He’s been ‘stopped’ before this—and 
then got clean away all the same! One 
o’ them detectives got him once and 
disarmed him,—but he managed to 
give them the slip, after all. Why, 
he’s that full o’ shifts and disguises 
thar ain’t no spottin’ him. He walked 
right under the constable’s nose onct, 
and took a drink with the sheriff that 
was arter him—and the blamed fool 
never knew it. He kin change even 








the color of his hair quick as wink- 
in’.” 

“Is he a real Mexican—a regular 
Greaser ?’’ asked the paternal Foster, 
“cos I never heard that they wuz 
smart.” 

“No! They say he comes o’ old 
Spanish stock—a bad egg they threw 
outer the nest I reckon,’”’ put in Hop- 
per eagerly, seeing a strange animated 
interest dilating Lanty’s eyes, and hop- 
ing to share in it, “but he’s reg’lar 
high-toned you bet! Why, I knew a 
man who seed him in his own camp— 
prinked out in a velvet jacket and silk 
sash, with gold chains and buttons 
down his wide pants and a dagger 
stuck in his sash, with a handle just 
blazin’ with jew’ls. Yes! Miss Ata- 
lanty, they say that one stone at the 
top—a green stone—what they call an 
‘emral’-—was worth the price o’ a 
‘Frisco house lot. True! ez you live! 
eh—what’s up now?” 

Lanty’s book had fallen on the floor 
as she was rising to her feet with a 
white face, still more strange and dis- 
torted in an affected yawn behind her 
little hand. “Yer makin’ me that sick 
and nervous with yer yarns,” she 
said hysterically, “that I’m goin’ to get 
a little fresh air. It’s just stifling here 
with lies and terbacker!”’ With an- 
other high laugh, she brushed past him 
into the kitchen, opened the door and 
then paused, and turning, ran rapidly 
up to her bedroom. Here she locked 
herself in, tore open the bosom of her 
dress, plucked out the dagger, threw it 
on the bed where the green stone 
gleamed for an instant in the candle- 
light and then dropped on her knees 
beside the bed with her whirling head 
buried in her cold red hands. 

It had all come to her in a flash— 
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like a blaze of lightning—the black 
haunting figure on the ridge, the 
broken saddle girth, the abandonment 
of the dagger in the exigencies for 
flight and concealment; the second 
meeting, the skulking in the dry, alder 
hidden “run,” the changed dress, the 
lighter colored hair, but always the 
same voice and laugh,—the leader, the 
fugitive!—the Mexican horse thief! 
And she—the God forsaken fool !— 
the chuckle-headed nigger baby—with 
not half the sense of her own filly or 
that sop-headed Hopper—had never 
seen it! She—she who would be the 
laughing stock of them all—she had 
thought him a “locater” a “towny” 
from Frisco! And she had consented 
to keep his knife until he would call 
for it—yes, call for it, with fire and 
flame perhaps,—the trampling of 
hoofs, pistol shots—and—yet Ps 
Yet!—he had trusted her. Yes! 
trusted her when he knew a word from 
her lips would have brought the whole 
district down on him! When the mere 
exposure of that dagger would 
have identified, and damned him! 
Trusted her a second time, when she 
was within cry of the house !—when 
he might have taken her filly without 
her knowing it! And now she remem- 
bered vaguely that the neighbors had 
said how strange it was that her 
father’s stock had not suffered as 
theirs had. He had protected them— 
he who was now a fugitive—and their 
men pursuing him! She rose sud- 
denly with a single stamp of her nar- 
row foot and as suddenly became cool 
and sane. And then, quite her old self 
again, she lazily picked up the dagger 
and restored it to its place in her 
bosom. That done, with her color 
back and her eyes a little brighter, she 
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deliberately went downstairs again, 
stuck her little brown head into the 
sitting room, said cheerfully, “Still 
yawpin’ you folks,” and quietly passed 
out into the darkness. 

She ran swiftly up to the ridge, im- 
pelled by the blind memory of having 
met him there at night—and the one 
vague thought to give him warning. 
But it was dark and empty, with no 
sound but the rushing wind. And then 
an idea seized her. If he were haunt- 
ing the vicinity still, he might see the 
fluttering of the clothes upon the line 
and believe she was there. She 
stooped quickly and in the merciful 
and exonerating darkness stripped 
off her only white petticoat and pin:ed 
it on the line. It flapped, fluttered and 
streamed in the mountain wind. She 
lingered and listened. But there came 
a sound she had not counted on; the 
clattering hoofs of, not one,—but 
many— horses on the lower road! She 
ran back to the house to find its in- 
mates already hastening towards the 
road for news. She took that chance 
to slip in quietly, go to her room, 
whose window commanded a view of 
the ridge and crouching low behind it 
she listened. She could hear the sound 
of voices, and the dull trampling of 
heavy boots on the dusty path towards 
the barn yard on the other side of the 
house—a pause, and then the return of 
the trampling boots and the final clat- 
tering of hoofs on the road again. 
Then there was a tap on her door and 
her mother’s querulous voice: 

“Oh! yer there, are ye? Well—it’s 
the best place fer a girl—with all these 
man’s doin’s goin’ on! They’ve got 
that Mexican horse thief and have tied 
him up in your filly’s stall in the barn 
—till the ’Frisco Deputy gets back 
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from rounding up the others. So ye 
jest stay where ye are till they’ve come 
and gone, and we’re shut o’ all that 
cattle. Are ye mindin’?” 

“All right, Maw—'tain’t no call o’ 
mine, anyhow,’ returned Lanty 
through the half opened door. 

At another time her mother might 
have been startled at her passive obe- 
dience. Still more would she have 
been startled had she seen her daugh- 
ter’s face now, behind the closed door 
—with her little mouth set over her 
clenched teeth. And yet it was her 
own child and Lanty was her mother’s 
real daughter ; the same pioneer blood 
filled their veins—the blood that had 
never nourished cravens or degener- 
ates, but had given itself to sprinkle 
and fertilize desert solitudes where 
man might follow. Small wonder 
then that this frontier-born Lanty, 
whose first infant cry had been an- 
swered by the yelp of wolf and scream 
of panther; whose father’s rifle had 
been levelled across her cradle to cover 
the stealthy Indian who prowled out- 
side—small wonder that she should 
feel herself equal to these “man’s do- 
in’s’”’, and prompt to take a part. For 
even in the first shock of the news of 
the capture she recalled the fact that 
the barn was old and rotten, that only 
that day the filly had kicked a board 
loose from behind her stall, which she, 
Lanty, had lightly returned to avoid 
“making a fuss.” If his captors had 
not noticed it, or trusted only to their 
guards, she might make the opening 
wide enough to free him! 

Two hours later, the guard nearest 
the now sleeping house—a farm hand 
of the Fosters’-—saw his employer’s 
daughter slip out and cautiously ap- 
proach him. A devoted slave of Lan- 

















ty’s and familiar with her impulses he 
guessed her curiosity, and was not 
averse to satisfy it, and the sense of his 
own importance. To her whispers of 
affected, half-terrified interest, he re- 
sponded in whispers that the captive 
was really in the filly’s stall securely 
bound by his wrists behind his back, 
and his feet ‘hobbled’ to a post. That 
Lanty couldn’t see him for it was dark 
inside and he was sitting with his back 
to the wall as he couldn’t sleep com- 
f’ble lyin’ down. Lanty’s eyes glowed 
but her face was turned aside. 

“And ye ain’t reckonin’ his friends 
will come and rescue him?” said Lan- 
ty, gazing with affected fearfulness in 
the darkness. 

“Not much! There’s two other 
guards down in the corral and I’d fire 
my gun and bring ’em up.” 

But Lanty was gazing openmouthed 
towards the ridge. “What’s that wav- 
in’ on the ridge?” she said in awe 
stricken tones. 

She was pointing to the petticoat— 
a vague distant moving object against 
the horizon. 

“Why, that’s some o’ the wash on 
the line—ain’t it?” 

“Wash—two days in the week!” 
said Lanty sharply. “Wot’s gone of 
you?” 

“Thet’s so,” muttered the man— 
“and it wan’t there at sun-down I'll 
swear! P’raps I’d better call the 
guard,” and he raised his rifle. 

“Don’t,” said Lanty catching his 
arm. “Suppose it’s nothin’—they’ll 
laugh at ye. Creep up softly and see; 
ye ain't afraid, are ye? If ye are— 
give me yer gun—and /’/l go.” 

This settled the question, as Lanty 
expected. The man cocked his piece, 
and bending low, began cautiously to 
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mount the acclivity. Lanty waited un- 
til his figure began to fade and then 
ran like fire to the barn. 

She had arranged every detail of her 
plan before hand. Crouching beside 
the wall of the stall she hissed through 
a crack in thrilling whispers. “Don’t 
move. Don’t speak for your life’s sake. 
Wait till I hand you back your knife, 
then do the best you can.” Then slip- 
ping aside the loosened board she saw 
dimly the black outline of curling hair, 
back, shoulders and tied wrists of the 
captive. Drawing the knife from her 
pocket with two strokes of its keen 
cutting edge, she severed the cords, 
threw the knife into the opening, and 
darted away. Yet in that moment she 
knew that the man was instinctively 
turning towards her. But it was one 
thing to free a horse thief—and ano- 
ther to stop and “philander” with him. 

She ran half way up the ridge and 
met the farm hand returning. It was 
only a bit of washing after all—and he 
was glad he hadn’t fired his gun. On 
the other hand Lanty confessed she 
had got “so skeert” being alone, that 
she came to seek him. She had the 
shivers—wasn’t her hand cold? It 
was—but thrilling even in its coldness 
to the bashfully admiring man. And 
she was that weak and dizzy, he must 
let her lean on his arm going down— 
and they must go slow. She was sure 
he was cold, too, and if he would wait 
at the back door she would give him a 
drink of whiskey. Thus Lanty—with 
her brain afire, her eyes arid ears 
straining into the darkness and the 
vague outline of the barn beyond. An- 
other moment was protracted over the 
drink of whiskey, and then Lanty, 
with a faint archness, made him prom- 
ise not to tell her mother of her esca- 
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to say anything about his “stalking a 
petticoat on the clothes line,” and then 
shyly closed the door and regained her 
room. He must have got away by this 
time, or have been discovered ; she be- 
lieved they would not open the barn 
door until the return of the posse. 

She was right. It was near day- 
break when they returned, and, again 
crouching low beside her window, she 
heard, with a fierce joy, the sudden 
outcry, the oaths, the wrangling 
voices, the summoning of her father to 
the front door—and then the tumultu- 
ous sweeping away again of the whole 
posse—and a blessed silence falling 
over the rancho. And then Lanty went 
quietly to bed, and slept like a three- 
year child! 

Perhaps that was the reason why 
she was able at breakfast to listen with 
lazy and even rosy indifference to the 
startling events of the night; to the 
sneers of the farm hands at the posse 
who had overlooked the knife when 
they searched their prisoner, as well 
as the stupidity of the corral guard 
who had never heard him make a hole 
“the size of a house” in the barn side! 
Once she glanced demurely at Silas 
Briggs—the farm hand—and the poor 
fellow felt consoled in his shame at the 
remembrance of their confidences. 

But Lanty’s tranquility was not des- 
tined to last long. There was again 
the irruption of exciting news from 
the high road ; the Mexican leader had 
been recaptured and was now safely 
lodged in Brownsville gaol! Those 
who were previously loud in their 
praises of the successful horse thief 
who had baffled the vigilance of his 
pursuers, were now equally keen in 
their admiration of the new San Fran- 


cisco deputy who, in turn, had outwit- 
ted the whole gang. It was he who 
was fertile in expedients ; he who had 
studied the whole country, and even 
risked his life among the gang, and he 
who had again closed the meshes of 
the net around the escaped outlaw. 
He was already returning by way of 
the Rancho, and might stop there a 
moment—so that they could all see the 
hero. Such was the power of success 
on the country-side! Outwardly in- 
different, inwardly bitter, Lanty 
turned away. She should not grace 
his triumph, if she kept in her room all 
day! And when there was a clatter of 
hoofs on the road again, Lanty slipped 
up stairs. 

But in a few moments she was sum- 
moned. Captain Lance Wetherby, 
Assistant Chief of Police of San Fran- 
cisco, Deputy Sheriff and ex-U: S. 
Scout, had requested to see Miss Fos- 
ter a few moments alone. Lanty knew 
what it meant—her secret had been 
discovered—but she was not the girl 
to shirk the responsibility! She lifted 
her little brown head proudly, and, 
with the same resolute step with which 
she had left the house the night before, 
descended the stairs and entered the 
sitting room. At first she saw nothing. 
Then a remembered voice struck her 
ear—she started, looked up, and gasp- 
ing fell back against the door. It was 
the stranger who had given her the 
dagger, the stranger she had met in 
the run!—the horse thief himself !— 
no! no! she saw it all now—she had 
cut loose the wrong man! 

He looked at her with a smile of 
sadness—as he drew from his breast 
pocket that dreadful dagger—the very 
sight of which Lanty now loathed! 
“This is the second time, Miss Foster,” 
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he said gently, “that I have taken this 
knife from Murietta, the Mexican ban- 
dit; once when I| disarmed him three 
weeks ago, and he escaped, and last 
night, when he had again escaped and 
I recaptured him. After I lost it that 
night I understood from you that you 
had found it and were keeping it for 
me.” He paused a moment and went 
on, “I don’t ask you what happened 
last night. I don’t condemn you for 
it; I can believe what a girl of your 
courage and sympathy might rightly 
do if her pity were excited ; I only ask 
—why did you give him back that 
knife J trusted you with?” 
“Why?—why did I?” burst out 
Lanty in a daring gush of truth, scorn 
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and temper: “because 1 thought you 
were that horse thief. There!” 

He drew back astonished, and then 
suddenly came that laugh that Lanty 
remembered and now hailed with joy. 
“T believe you, by Jove!” he gasped. 
“That first night I wore the disguise 
in which I have tracked him and min- 
gled with his gang. Yes! I see it all 
now—and more. I see that to you I 
owe his recapture!” 

“To me!” echoed the bewildered 
girl, “how?” 

“Why, instead of making for his: 
cave he lingered here in the con- 
fines of the ranch! He thought you 
were in love with him, because 


you freed him and gave him his 
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knife, and stayed to see you!” 
But Lanty had her apron to her 
eyes, whose first tears were filling their 
velvet depths. And her voice was 
broken as she said: 
“Then he—cared—a—good deal 
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more for me—than some people!” 
But there is every reason to believe 
that Lanty was wrong! At least later 
events that are part of the history of 
Foster’s Rancho and the Foster fam- 
ily, pointed distinctly to the contrary. 


The Making of Yale 


By. Edwin Oviatt 


HE Bbi-Centennial celebrated 
by Yale in October com- 
memorated the culmination 
of an epoch in American 

university education quite as much as 
it did the close of the first two hun- 
dred years of Yale’s history. After an 
evolution of two centuries, marked by 
earnest purpose, by brave advances 
and by an ever present conservatism 
of method, Yale finds herself in 1901 
a factor in the national life of the ut- 
most importance. That evolution has 
not been without its crises, nor has it 
been crowned with success without 
self sacrifice; but that it has come, 
and is of so great a promise for the 
future, is a cause for national thanks- 
giving. Dignified in its intellectual 
features, jubilant in its spectacular, 
the Bi-Centennial of October, 1901, 
was a most notable affair. One had 
only to shift his eyes from the plain 
brick pile of South Middle to the mag- 
nificent stone palace of Vanderbilt to 
be impressed with the marvelous de- 
velopment that the two centuries have 
brought, or only to gaze upon the 
splendid procession of American Uni- 
versity leaders to understand the pow- 


er of education in the country. It was 
not simply a Yale birthday, it was 
as well, the Jubilee of American high- 
er culture. 

While the making of Yale was the 
cause for that brilliant occasion, the 
spirit of modern America was no less 
conspicuous in its celebration. For 
Yale, perhaps, more than any other of 
our Universities, has shared in the 
broadening of the horizon of national 
culture and education, and has herself 
been more influenced by it. She has 
preserved less of Colonial self-esteem, 
and has been nearer to the people 
than her elder sister. In the early 
days she sent her sons into the pulpit 
and public life and later into the law, 
politics and education. The spread 
of the colleges westward has been due 
largely to the missionary spirit of the 
Yale training. But if Yale has been 
the “Mother of Colleges’’—in the 19th 
century one hundred American col- 
lege presidents were Yale graduates— 
the embodiment of the thought of the 
people, and the pioneer among uni- 
versities in nationalism, she has per- 
haps, in her strenuous character build- 
ing, lost something more subtle in the 
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character of her work. Yale has been 
less than Harvard a place for the 
finer culture, for the more delicate 
ideals of the literary life. Yet this 
very fact has made her what she is, 
hardworking, democratic, nearer to 
the everyday purposes of the people. 

Democracy, high purpose and vigor 
of intellectual life have, from the be- 
ginning, been constant characteristics 
of Yale’s upbuilding. Perhaps her 
poverty has had something to do with 
her democracy, the stern orthodoxy 
of the early days with her high pur- 
pose, and a rigid curriculum and hard 
discipline with her intellectual vigor. 
Yale’s curriculum has been iron clad; 
her culture vigorous. If it has been 
less ideal, it has been more strenuous ; 
if less fine, more rugged; if less cul- 
tured, more democratic. The sum- 
total of Yale’s characteristics has been 
force. If thus far Yale has lost 
something more intangible than a 
working education, she has plenty of 
time in which to make it up. 

The making of Yale has been in the 


main due to two things—her fine line 
of intellectual leaders, and her quick 
grasp of opportunities. The names 
of the men who have fashioned Yale 
are known and honored throughout 
the whole country. They are those of 
theologians, scholars, public servants 
and public benefactors. Her oppor- 
tunities have been those which the 
development of the nation has laid at 
her feet—colonial staunchness, na- 
tional republicanism, theological or- 
thodoxy, national expansion, and the 
demand for educated leaders of the 
people. It has been her chief pride 
that the college and the university 
have responded to these opportunities 
and have each time’ given the best of 
what was asked. 

If one were to choose the several 
influences that have been most con- 
stant in their presence in Yale’s life 
he might speak of theology, with its 
attendant conservatism, scientific in- 
vestigation, sympathy with the genius 
of the country, and expansion. But 
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main tendencies of the two hundred 
years that have gone to the making of 
the institution would be abitrary. Yet 
in the main I am of the opinion that it 
has been these several threads that 
have run through Yale’s life to which 
she is most indebted. With each 
came its intellectual leaders, with each 
its opportunities. It may be possible 
to trace the rise of the university 
through these several currents of her 
development. 

Puritan protest against the ascend- 
ancy of the English Church lies far 
back in the dim beginnings of the col- 
lege at New Haven. When Rev. John 
Davenport and Theophilus Eaton 
brought their band of earnest Puri- 
tan worshippers to the new land at the 
mouth of the Quinnipiack River, it 


was one of the first ambitions of those 
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eminent men to found a college in the 
new colony of old England. All 
through the sixty years following the 
founding of New Haven in 1638 at- 
tempts were made to carry out the 
plans of Davenport and Eaton. Fi- 
nancial embarrassments hindered the 
undertaking. It was not until 1697 
Davenport had _ disappeared 
from the scene and Rev. James Pier- 
pont had succeeded him, that definite 
steps were taken to establish a colle- 
giate school in Connecticut. 

The opportunity and the man arose 
together. In 1700 Harvard college 
was the only American school for 
higher education to which wealthy 
colonists could send their sons, and 
there was no place to which the poor 
man might go without great expense 
of travel and accommodation. So 
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FACSIMILE OF AN EARLY DIPLOMA 


that, when in 1697 James Pierpont towards the end of the 17th century 
again broached the scheme for a new’ were powerful stimulants to the new 
college he found the economic condi- school enterprise. Connecticut shared 
tions ready for him. Not only did __ but little in the intellectual storms cen- 
the personal question of economy en- tering about Massachusetts, and Bos- 
ter into the situation, but there was anton especially, at that period. The 
urgent call from all sides for a colle- conflict between the Orthodox and the 
giate school that would teach a sound- Unitarian found little sustenance in 
er theology than the brilliant Har- Connecticut, where the difficulties 
vard did, and where a young man_ were social and political rather than 
might prepare for the ministry un- religious and intellectual. If Har- 
trammeled by conflicts of dogma. vard was too far advanced for the 
Harvard’s liberal tendencies had majority of the country to follow, the 
awakened distrust in many quarters Collegiate School of Connecticut of- 
and had especially roused the ire of fered a safe harborage for the dis- 
Cotton Mather of Boston, who figured trustful. In 1700 Pierpont’s endeav- 
largely in the establishment of the ors took effect in the attempt of a 
new institution. The ferment and dis- Synod of Churches to establish a 


turbances of Eastern Massachusetts school. This failed, but the religious 
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PRESIDENT EZRA STILES 


impetus given by it matured imme- 
diately afterwards in the gathering of 
ten orthodox ministers in Branford, 
in response to Pierpont’s “Proposals 
for a Collegiate School,” and in the 
founding then and there of the new 
college. There was no doubt about 
the spirit of the enterprise when the 
charter was obtained in 1701, for it 
clearly stated the object of the un- 
dertaking: that “Youth may be in- 
structed in the Arts and Sciences 
who through the blessings of Al- 
mighty God may be fitted for Pub- 
lick Employment both in the Church 
and Civil State.” 

At first the new school, founded 
on orthodox principles, threatened 
to decline. But during the Saybrook 
period there had been three influ- 
ences at work to infuse new life into 
the struggling institution. Cotton 
Mather, whom we have seen to be a 
friend to WHarvard’s new rival, 
watched the college closely, and 
in 1714 secured the services of 
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Jeremiah Dummer, Connecticut’s 
agent at behalf. 
Dummer in situa- 
tion 


London, in_ its 
turn placed the 
before a number of wealthy 
patrons of literature in London, with 
the result that Elihu Yale, sometime 
Governor of Madras, and a rich man, 
became interested. Yale 
sent to the college in 1714 and again 


Governor 


in 1718 a number of books and a con- 
signment of East India merchandise 
from the proceeds of which the trus- 
tees were enabled to erect a college 
building. This com- 
pleted in time for the Commencement 
in 1718 and so overjoyed were the 
trustees that they named it “Yale Col- 
lege,” thus at once and forever asso- 


building was 


ciating the name of the chief benefac- 
tor up to that time with the institution. 
Governor Yale’s interest was the more 
notable in that he could hardly have 
heard of the Connecticut college be- 
fore Dummer’s introduction of it to 
his notice, and because the goods that 
he sent to New Haven were originally 
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REPRODUCTION OF ONE OF PRESIDENT STILES’ MANUSCRIPTS ~* 


intended for an endowment of Oxford 
University. Elihu Yale will always 
be regarded as one of the greatest ben- 
efactors of Yale. His gift of £562 
seems small enough in these days of 
million dollar endowments, but it was 
large then and assured Yale for the 
first time of financial support. He 
was followed later by Bishop Berke- 
ley, who, though an Episcopalian, 
was generous enough to give largely 
to the struggling college. 


It was Orthodoxy that inspired the 
founding of Yale. And Yale has 
been orthodox ever since. For a hun- 
dred years Yale educated ministers 
and public men almost exclusively. 
When the “New Light” furore swept 
the country in 1740 President Clap 
was drawn into the dispute, and tri- 
umphantly passed through the crisis, 
bringing the college solidly over to the 
popular side. President Stiles indeed 


abolished the stiff doctrinal tests that 
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PRESIDENT THEODORE T. WOOLSEY 


his predecessor had formulated for 
the orthodoxy of the tutors, but clung 
to the Saybrook Platform, which, in a 
minor degree, insisted upon the adher- 
ence of the teachers of the college to 
the tenets of the Congregational 
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But theology at Yale has also had 
a most beneficial influence in several 
important particulars. It 
trammeled the early days with a hard 
but it 
produced a Jonathan Edwards and, 
later, a Horace Bushnell. These two 
men exemplify what was old and what 
In Ed- 
wards, Yale sent out a brilliant but old 
thinker, impressed his 
time mightily, but whose influence 


may have 


and fast educational system, 


is new in Yale’s theology. 


school who 
has long been waning; in Bushnell 
Yale graduated a theologian of the 
new school, who has exerted a tremen- 
dous influence for broad thinking and 
Christian Yale’s theology 
may have had its weak places, but it 


living. 


has worked to wonderful advantage 
in giving of late years a splendid im- 
petus to broad mindedness. 


The main characteristic that has 





Creed. The Saybrook Platform 
had a long and tried service, and 
it determined the theological at- 
mosphere of the institution rigidly 
until as late a date as 1823, when 
President Day and the scientific 
movement caused its removal. Cler- 
gymen have from the first formed 
the mainstay of the corporation. 
Theological training has until very 
lately formed a part of the college 
curriculum. If Theology has been 
a central thread through all of 
Yale’s development it has at times 
had a retarding influence. The cur- 
riculum was, until President Wool- 
sey’s reign, strongly dogmatic in 
character ; until President Dwight’s 
day it was rigid and unbending ; it is 





only just emerging from compara- | 























tive narrowness into what President 
Hadley intends that it shall be. 


PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT 
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grown out of 
Yale’s_ theolo- 
gy has been its 
\ c onservatism. 
Yale has ever 
been slow in 
stepping out 
into new fields. 
Not until Pres- 
ident Dwight 











Hitchcock, the Divinity School its 
Nathaniel Taylor, but these schools 
grew up apart and it was not until 
1899 that they were fully brought 
together, 

Perhaps the most marked result of 
the old time theological atmosphere 
has been its repression of broad stu- 
dies. The purely literary, and I 
mean by that all impetus to seek ideal- 























AN EARLY VIEW OF YALE COLLEGE 


was inaugurated in 1795 did the 
college curriculum and the _ teach- 
ing force partake of the mod- 


ernity that characterized other in- 
stitutions. The strength of her tra- 
ditions and the fact that she has had 
no extraneous literary center, such as 
Harvard had in Boston, upon which to 
draw, hindered the development of 
the university idea. The professional 
schools up to 1887 were loosely 
grouped together about the college, 
and the various departments had very 
little interest in each other. The 
Medical School had had its Nathan 
Smith, the Law School its Samuel 


ism, has suffered through the preem- 
inence until lately given to a rigorous 
curriculum. Yale has striven to give 
a complete education; in early times 
for a special class and in later times 
for leaders in every branch of life. 
She has thus far been slow in impart- 
ing the finer subtleties. It was dur- 
ing President's Dwight’s term that 
the only literary movement in her his- 
tory took place at Yale. 
of the “Hartford Wits,” which a dis- 
tinguished professor among “our 
friends the enemy” has stated to have 
been “the highest literary activity of 
the latter 18th century in America,” 


In the school 














THE ONLY BUILDING OF OLD BricK ROW NOW STANDING 


Yale has its only remarkable contribu- 
tion to the literature of the country. 
There have been sporadic bursts of 
poetic fire at Yale since that day, and 
there has been constant undergrad- 
uate literary activity, but with the ex- 
ception of such occasional poets as 
Percival, Edward Rowland Sill and 
Stedman, Yale has produced no 
marked literary men. 

But more characteristic, and of 
much greater influence in the develop- 
ment of the institution was the scien- 
tific movement inaugurated by the 
first Timothy Dwight, again a proof 
of the commanding importance of 
that President in the making of Yale. 
When we speak of the first Timothy 
Dwight we name a man who above all 
others of his generation helped to 


make Yale. He was a broadminded, 
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rounded man; with a far eye for the 
future, and not afraid to bring inno- 
vations into the college faculty and 
curriculum. On his entrance upon the 
control of affairs Yale sprang at once 
from a Colonial school to a modern 
college. Up to 1800 the chief end 
and aim of the college had been to 
train young men for the ministry and 
the state. The curriculum had been 
very narrow, with plenty of theology 
and mathematics, and little of every- 
day learning. The teaching had been 
disciplinary rather than helpful to the 
students and the college laws were a 
species of grinding down the under- 
graduates. With Dwight these 
things at once changed. He came to 
his high office at an opportune time, 
for the country was just entering up- 
on a period of tremendous growth, 
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where there was strong need for 
broadly educated men to take the lead. 
A more generous conception of a col- 
lege’s duty to the nation was demand- 
ed by the state and this President 
Dwight fully realized. His first step 
showed the change which he later car- 
ried fully out. He called to tutorships 
and professorships young men of tal- 
ent who were not necessarily clergy- 
men. Previous to Dwight the teach- 
ing force was made up mostly of min- 
isters, young and old, but with 
Dwight there began that splendid line 
of professional scholars and investi- 
gators that has had so many truly 
great names on its roll. He gathered 
about him Jeremiah Day, Benjamin 
Silliman and James L. Kingsley, all 


men who made their mark on the col- 
lege. Before the first Dwight had 
finished his course he had, for that 
day, shaped the curriculum on really 
broad lines, and had greatly added to 
the revenues of the college and in- 
creased its attendance. His adminis- 
tration was an immense benefit to the 
institution. 

Naturally dividing itself into two 
movements, the scientific school that 
began under the elder Dwight may be 
regarded as the most important single 
tendency in the later development of 
the college. When the elder Silliman 
took the chair of Chemistry, Mineral- 
ogy and Geology in 1802 he had to go 
to Scotland to prepare himself to teach. 


So little scientific knowledge had 
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reached this country that when Silli- 
man found a box of minerals in the 
Yale buildings he had to go to Phila- 
delphia to find a man who could name 
them for him. Astounding has been 
the progress made since that day. 
Under President Day came Olmsted, 
the truth seeking, patient investigator, 
whose study of the meteoric showers 
of 1833 made him famous. Woolsey 
added to the movement, though he 
was essentially not a scientific man, by 
appointing several men of 
promise to scientific chairs :—Elias 
Loomis, the chainer of the storms; 
Silliman,Jr.; Newton, the astronomer ; 
James D. Dana, the geologist; Josiah 
W. Gibbs, the student of physics. 
This great-coterie of scientists ad- 
vanced the cause, not only at Yale 


but in America, and to them is due 
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young 


much of the accumulating impetus 
that Yale received in the middle of the 
century. The beginnings made un- 
der Woolsey produced the Scientific 
School—through the generosity of 
Sheffield—which was re- 
garded at th. ‘ime as “the most im- 
portant educational movement in the 
century in America.” 


Joseph E. 


A long line of distinguished scien- 
tists have followed in Dana, Silliman, 
and Loomis; like Othniel C. 
Marsh in paleontology and original 
proof of Darwin’s theories; like Wil- 
liam H. Brewer in exploration and 
agriculture ; like Chauvenet in science ; 
like Ebenezer Mason in astronomy ; 
Percival, the Connecticut, and Whit- 
ney, the California geologist; S. F. B. 
Morse, the electrician, and a score of 
others. The _ scientific 


men 


movement 
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brought new ideals to the college, in- 
troduced new aims in the curriculum 
and new ambitions to the students. 
No one event in her history has had 
more important consequences. 

It has been a characteristic of Yale, 
and a part of her making, that she has 
kept in close touch with the country 
since her early days. She was as re- 
publican under Ezra Stiles in the Rev- 
olution as she was patriotic under 
Woolsey in the Civil war. She was as 
much in touch with the people in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1788 as 
in the antislavery movement of 1861. 
She sent her sons to the front at both 
times in great numbers, and each time 
sympathized with the country’s result- 
ant momentary retrogression. When 


the nation began its constructive per- 
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iod in 1781 the college grew with it, 
and expanded under Dwight and Day 
as the country expanded. The call 
for educated leaders has from the first 
been auswered by the college, as wit- 
ness her Sherman, Clay and Evarts, 
Fuller, Brewer, Brown, Taft, White, 
Choate and a score otf 

It has been sympathy with the 
country at large that has brought to 
Yale her peculiar characteristic of a 
national Her democracy 
has also helped to make this. Com- 
paratively poor in resources, with no 
place for the man who would not 
work, she has from the beginning of 
the last century been the poor man’s 
college. It has not only been the 
growing paternalism in the adminis- 
tration that has made the place one of 


others. 


institution. 














for the student 
without money, but it has also been 
the inherent spirit of the undergrad- 
uate body, which has always asked of 
a man that he succeed at something in 
his college course, and has ignored 
his ancestry and his bank account. It 
is this as:much as anything that has 
made Yale a national institution. 

It was natural perhaps that full de- 
velopment late. The 
sum total of the first century of pro- 
gress has since then been often 
surpassed in a 


attractive prospects 


should come 
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ous, believing in the gathering of the 
various schools about the original col- 
lege, and it was he who first breathed 
the possibility of a University. The old 
and narrow curriculum passed away 
under Woolsey and a modern course, 
with traces it is true of the old, took its 
place. He laid the foundation for the 
wonderful progress of the next two ad- 
ministrations. Noah Porter continued 
the work of expansion; but the great- 
est progress was during the adminis- 
tration of Timothy Dwight the second. 

President 








single decade. 


Dwight con- 





Yale was a small 
country academy 
in almost every 
respect until the 
first Dwight’s ad- 
ministration. 
Then it suddenly 
bloomed. Presi- 
dent Day, a 
smaller man than 
Dwight, carried 
on the expansion, 
building the last 
of the Brick Row, 














cludes the brief 
survey which has 
been attempted 
of the upbuilding 
of Yale. A theo- 
logian, and yet a 
business man; a 
scholar, and yet 
anadministrator ; 
retiring, and yet 
a man of affairs, 
Timothy Dwight 
the second ac- 
complished in 

















and the library, 
and extending 
the influence of 
the college westward. 
Woolsey, in a period of unprecedented 
prosperity for every branch of the col- 
lege, built deeper and broader still, 
adding Peabody Museum, the Medical 
School, and the Observatory to Yale’s 
buildings, organizing the Graduate 
School and beginning the Sheffield 
Scientific School department. 
Woolsey, with Dwight, may be said 
to stand at the head of the list of 
Yale’s Makers. He was eminently an 
expansionist, far sighted and courage- 


Theodore T. 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR T. HADLEY 


thirteen short 
years more actual 
advancement for 
the institution than all of his prede- 


cessors had before him. The op- 
portunity was there, and he was 
the man of the hour. He found 


the institution crudely made up of 
four or five departments; the build- 
ings inadequate, the attendance small, 
the curriculum the 
times demanded. When he laid aside 


narrower than 


his “diadem,” which old Ezra Stiles 
likened to a “crown of thorns,” he had 
in every way immensely benefitted 
He had found it a 


the institution. 
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college and he left it a University. 
He had found it poor and he left it 
rich. He had found the teaching 
force small, he left it immensely added 
to. He more than doubled the at- 
tendance of the Academical depart- 
ment, just doubled the Scientific 
School, multiplied the Medical School 
five fold, the Graduate School four 
fold, and doubled the body of instruc- 
tors. In 1889 Yale graduated more 
students than had left her halls during 
the whole first sixty years of her his- 
tory. He added fifteen magnificent 
buildings, exactly the same number 
that had been built in all the college’s 
previous history. But the greatest suc- 
cess of President Dwight’s great ré- 
gime was the fashioning of a Univer- 
sitv. The woof and the warp were 
there, but it took a weaver to work 


LIGHTS OUT 


them into the finished fabric. When 
he retired from office in 1899 after 
thirteen years of unprecedented pro- 
gress in every department of univer- 
sity life, the praise of the great army 
of Yale graduates went after him. 
He, with the first Dwight, and with 
Woolsey, stand at the head of Yale’s 
great makers. 

Now again an opportunity faces 
Yale. President Hadley, loved and 
trusted by every alumnus, and by his 
faculties and students, has the best 
wishes of every Yale man. It would be 
presumptuous to outline the opportu- 
nities before him, as no man under- 
stands them better than does this young 
president himself. Is it not enough to 
say that with this fine history behind 
him and this great promise before, he 
will be equal to the burden? 


Lights Out 


py j. C. 


Crowell 


HE sumach torches were ablaze 
Along the hillside brown, 

Till Frost, a puritanic foe, 

Their lights turned lower down; 
With dull red flame awhile they burn— 

Quaint shrines where Autumn kneels— 
And then ascetic Winter, stern, 

Each feeble spark conceals. 
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Me an’ Ed an’ Jane 
By Fred W. Shibley 


HEN me an’ Ed an’ Jane 

was just little fellers (1 

was two years older 

than Ed, and Ed was 

two years older than Jane), we didn’t 

have the fancy toys to amuse ourselves 

with that children have now-days. 

Why, I don’t believe we ever received 

a present except at Christmas, and 

you must remember our father was a 

good Christian man and class leader 
to boot. 

We used to set our caps for Christ- 
mas, the whole pasel of us. Set ’em 
on the center table in the parlor and 
go to sleep expectin’ to find marvelous 
things in them in the mornin’. We 
usually found a few bulls’-eyes and a 
dozen or so nuts-and raisins. But we 
were happy just the same, and en- 
joyed ourselves about as well as the 
average. 

“Jane was always with us, and a clip 


she was. I remember once, just after 
threshin’—you know, we lived on a 
farm, three hundred acres it was, 
twenty miles from the nearest city, in 
a typical country neighborhood. 
Well, as I was goin’ to tell you about 
Jane: One time just after threshin’, 
me an’ Ed an’ Jane crawled up on the 
roof of the barn and jumped down on 
the big straw stack in the barnyard. 
Any of you that ever saw a straw 
stack, knows it is built like a cone— 
big at the bottom and little at the top. 
Well, we jumped down on the straw 
stack, and then it occurred to Ed that 
it might be an interestin’ experience 
to slide down the stack. He tried it, 
and came out all right. Then I tried 
it and landed fair, and right after me 
came Jane with a whoop and her pet- 
ticoats flyin’. It-was fine, for you see, 
about five feet from the ground the 


stack was built up straight like a wall, 
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and when we came to this point in the 
slide we shot out into the air like as if 
we was on a toboggan slide. 

We hadn't found anything for many 
a day quite equal to that stack as a fun 
producer; so up we goes on the barn 
again, down we jumps on the stack, 
and away we goes on the slide to the 
ground. 

Now it happened 
some cqfs feedin’ 
in the “barnyard, 
but we hadn't 
noticed ’em, and 
these cows kept 
edgin’ ’round the 
stack toward our 
slideway. Well, 
now you know, 
after we had been 
up and down half 
a dozen times or 
so, we got to yellin’ 
like wild Injuns 
and seein’ who 
could get ‘round 
first. The last 
round, Ed struck 
fair and jumped 
aside; I followed 
him and also 
jumped, for I ex- 
pected Jane was 
right after me, but 
she wasn’t. She 
was standin’ on 
top of the stack, 
holdin’ both hands above her head 
and shoutin’: ‘‘Watch me come, 
boys! Watch me come!” 


that there was 


Now, just as she said these words, 
a fat mulley cow walked leisurely for- 
ward directly in front of us, and as 
Jane came down she struck kerflop 
right on top of that mulley cow. 


Yes, 





‘“*THE COW STARTED FOR THE LANE”’ 
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sir, fair on top as you ever see; and 
with a wild blat, the cow started for 
the lane, Jane hangin’ on and _ yellin’ 
for all she was worth. Ed laid right 


down in the straw and shrieked with 
laughter, and I was grinnin’ from ear 
to ear, when who do you think we saw, 
just as Jane and her mulley cow dis- 
appeared over the hill in the lane, but 
father, 


the drive-house 
door. 

‘‘What are you 
boys laughin’ at?” 
he said, stern as a 
judge. 

Ed only laughed 
the louder, but I 
began to feel 
mighty serious. 

‘‘Nothin’ partic- 
“iar, er,’?. I said. 

Then he asked, 
sudden like: 
‘‘Where’s Jane?” 
‘‘She’s gone over 


standin’ in 


the hill in the 
lane,”’ I said. 
‘What in the 


world has she gone 
over there for?” 
he asked. 

Ed was now 
lookin’ solemn, 
too. 

‘*Please, sir,” he 
said, ‘‘will we go 
and fetch her 
back?” 

We didn’t wait for his expression 
of permission, but streaked it up the 
lane as fast as our little legs could 
carry us. We found Jane pickin’ a 
thistle out of her foot, near the sheep 
pond. 

“Say, boys!” she cried, the moment 
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she saw us, ‘‘you 
missed the best part 
of it!” 

‘Vou ain’t hurt?” 
I said. 

‘*No,” she said. ‘‘I 
jumped off when I'd 
gone as far as I 
wanted to. But, say, 
boys, did you watch 
me sail out of the 
barn yard?” 

I tell you, Jane was 
a great girl. Another 
time I remember, me 
an’ Edan’ Jane raised 
a pet steer. It was 
really Jane’s steer, 
for father was mighty 
fond of her, and he’d 
let her do what he’d 
whale us for dvin’. 
This steer grew up 
to be very tame, and 
Sime Snider, who 
was our hired man, 
rigged up a harness 
for him, and we used 
to hitch the steer toa 
big red hand-sleigh, 
which had always 
been in the family, and make it haul 
in our fire wood from the wood pile 
to the kitchen door. That was our 
regular work each day, fillin’ up the 
big wood box behind the kitchen stove, 
and what we had once hated like sin 
to do, became a pleasure when we 
had taught the steer to haul the 
sleigh. 

Well, one night after we had heaped 
up the wood box, we thought we would 
see what the steer could do as a trot- 
ter, so we piled on the sleigh, and I 
took the reins and away we went up 
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** | HUNG ON TO THE LINES” 


the road. The steer trotted fine, and 
we was havin’ a big time, when it oc- 
curred to Ed that this was too much 
fun to be enjoyed by just us three, so 
I hauled up at a neighbor’s and Ed 
went in to get a boy and girl he had, 
and who was about our age. Pretty 
soon they came out, muffled up well, 
and their father with ‘em. He looked 
our rig over with a grin on his face, 
and then he looked at the steer. His 
face grew solemn at once. 

“Why, boys,” he said, gravely, 
don’t you know that you can be ar- 
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rested and fined for drivin’ on the 
highway without bells?” 

My jaw fell. I never thought of 
bells. 

“We ain’t got any bells,” I returned, 
“except our best double harness bells, 
and we couldn’t use them.” 

“Well, I think I can fix you out all 
right,’ he said, and went into his drive 
house, comin’ out presently with an old 
string of bells that must have been 
made in the year one. They started 
with a bell as large as your fist in the 
middle of the string and tapered up 
both ways, and they was a whole brass 
band when they jingled. He tied 
these bells around the body of the 
steer, our invited guests snuggled 
down between Ed an’ Jane, I chirped 
to the steer, and away we went up the 
road past the schoolhouse. I said we 
went, but if I’d said we flew, it would 
be nearer the truth, for the minute the 
steer heard that string of bells strike 
up in wild melody, it gave one blat and 
lit out for all it was worth. A scarter 
steer you never saw. I hung on to 
the lines with all my strength, but it 
was no use; the steer was runnin’ 
away! 

It was one thing to be run away 
with by a steer which found itself 
suddenly transformed into a musical 
machine, and another to live under the 
bombardment of snow balls shot back 
at us from the steer’s flyin’ hoofs. The 
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others turned their faces and hurg on, 
but | kept one eye open ahead. 

Well, now you know, we hadn’t gone 
the width of a farm when what should 
I see comin’ toward us but old Henry 
Simmonds and his wife in a cutter! 
There was only one track, and the 
snow was three feet deep on either 
side. In such a case, the way to pass 
is for one to turn out as far as possible 
and wait while the other crept slowly 
past. Our steer was not standin’ on 
ceremony, and he needed the middle of 
the road. Old Mr. Simmonds had 
turned out as far as he dared in the 
limited time at his disposal, but it 
wasn't far enough, and as we flew by 
we just took one runner off his cutter 
as pretty as anything you ever saw. 
We didn’t stop to ask how badly the 
old lady was hurt, but we saw her 
flyin’ into a snow bank. On up the 
road we went, until the poor steer run 
himself to his limit, and then he flopped 
down in the road with one hopeless 
blat. When he recovered his wind | 
unhitched the bells and we turned the 
sleigh around and came home, the 
steer trottin’ as gentle as a lamb. 

It cost father $40 for repairs on Mr. 
Simmonds’ cutter, but he made the 
neighbor who had given us the bells 
pay half, as he claimed it was his fault. 
No, I don’t know what became of the 
bells. 
again. 


[ mever saw anything of them 
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By Abraham Willard Jackson 


HAVE just been turning over a 
book which has for me a power 
of enchantment like that of the 
bird’s song in the “Reverie of 

Poor Susan.” It is Col. Higgin- 
son’s Out-Door Papers, which I first 
met in 1863 in a regimental camp 
near Beaufort, S. C.; the camp of 
the regiment which he commanded, 
and in which I was a subordinate 
officer. The circumstances of my 
meeting it, though not important, 
are yet a vivid memory. Going to 
the Colonel’s quarters one morning, I 
saw it fresh and new upon his table; 
and he met my surprise by smilingly 
handing it to me with permission to 
take it away and read it. I was hard- 
ly more than a boy then, and I had 
been reared in a region in which au- 
thors did not prosper. Even to have 
met a man who had written a book,— 
really written a book—would have 
been no ordinary event; but to receive 
a volume from its author’s hand with 
permisssion to read it was enough to 
make that day one of the shining ones 
in all my memory. I am not sure 
that I excited the envy of my fellow 
officers as I told my tale; but for my- 
self, a bar added to my lieutenant’s 
shoulder-strap could hardly have 
meant an equivalent promotion. I 
remember turning over the pages in 
debate as to where I should begin. 
The first essay, on “Saints, and their 
Bodies,” I passed from lack of inter- 
est in saints. Another, on “Gymnas- 


tics,” seemed without special value to 
a soldier bearing his part in a very ac- 
tive camp. I glanced at another, on 
“The Health of Our Girls,” which, 
however useful to others, seemed 
without application to any present 
need of mine. There was a “Letter 
to a Dyspeptic,” which of all things I 
was not. It was the last essay, upon 
“Snow,” that won my first interest, 
perhaps because of the pleasant mem- 
ories of New England winter which it 
suggested ; after which I took in back- 
ward course “The Procession of the 
Flowers,’ ‘The Life of Birds,” 
and “Water Lilies.” For nearly a 
month these nature studies beguiled 
whatever leisure the camp afforded; 
and as I go over them now their in- 
herent interest has often to struggle 
with that of the life that they recall. 
At this point—I mark the very para- 
graph—lI arm detailed to be officer of 
the guard; at that I am called to bat- 
alion drill; here Capt. M.— reads a 
page and jokes as is his wont; there 
Capt. D.— takes the volume from my 
hand and approves it in the best pro- 
fanity he knows. I ponder the shining 
sentences with a diverting vision of 
tents and drill and parade and young 
companions and dusky faces and 
red trousers constantly coming before 
me. I doubt if I saw in these papers 
all that I see now, for it was nuy first 
meeting with literature of this kind; 
but the firmnesss of fibre, the trans- 
parency of style, the incisive wisdom, 
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the wealth of allusion, the delightful 
humor, and that pervasive healthiness 
with which we have been now so long 
acquainted in Col. Higginson’s writ- 
ings, I could not wholly miss. As I 
read, however, a peculiar order of re- 
flection kept recurring. I was meeting 
the Colonel in all the details of camp 
life, and not unnaturally I placed him 
over against his page in something like 
critical comparison. I rarely read a 
book without forming a mental pic- 
ture of its author; but the picture I 
drew out of these pages and the man 
I was daily meeting were very dissim- 
ilar. The Colonel was then in the full 
vigor of his most vigorous manhood, 
ready for any service however arduous 
and any adventure however daring. 
Indeed, I think I did very well in an ac- 
count I gave of him in a letter to a 
northern friend, as an equally intrep- 
id, but far more accomplished and 
agreeable, Jim Lane. The book, how- 
ever, was clearly the production of a 
more refined, a more penetrating, and 
more luminous Addison; and the 
union of Jim Lane and Addison was 


a phenomenon for which I was hardly | 


prepared. The Jim Lanes, as I con- 
ceived them, were quite guileless of 
literary grace; and the Addisons, 
through the long hours given to 
peaceful thought, were “sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast” of it. The Colonel 
must have written the book,—I had his 
word for that ; but how could he have 
done it? 

I have had time since 1863 to re- 
vise some of my theories, and the 
union of Jim Lane and Addison seems 
not now so astonishing. Still the 
general attitude of my mind is the 
same now as then: my thought of 
the man carries me ever to this page, 
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and I linger over it with side glances 
at its author. And from knowing 
both I am sure I have a better ac- 
quaintance with each. Of the man it 
is happily too soon to speak with en- 
tire freedom; yet one so conspicuous 
is a fair subject for study; and the 
events of a life cease to be private 
when they are put forth in autobiog- 
raphy. 

The Colonel is Puritan in his an- 
cestry; and in moral temper, with 
which it is convenient to begin our 
discussion of him, he bears faithful 
witness to his line. Of the Puritan 
we might not say “Mark the perfect 
man,” but we could surely say ‘Be- 
hold the upright.””. We might not en- 
joy him as a neighbor, but on a moral 
issue we should not trifle with him. 
He was not iron or steel which may 
be bent, but granite which, however it 
may be chastened into beauty, is un- 
And the Colonel at his 
moral base is granite too. First and 
last he has been hammered much, 
but thus only proved unmalleable. 
He is not without “sweet reasonable- 
ness,” but he is utterly without moral 
pliancy. In attitude, 
as in temper, the descendant is not 
morally unlike his ancestors. They, 
turning to Deuteronomy or Zachariah, 
found a “Thus saith the Lord,” and 
went and obeyed. He also looks for 
a command, but in a different scrip- 
ture, the moral consciousness within 
him ; and what the Lord says it never 
occurs to him to gainsay. The right 
which he sees is an end to be realized, 
and to protesting expediences he gives 
no heed. If he will receive current 
judgments there are faults enough to 
be found with him ; churchmen call him 
an unbeliever, politicians say he is im- 


bending. 


too, as well 
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practicable, gentle spirits complain 
that he wields too sharp a pen; but it 
is doubtful if any one ever suspected 
him of recreancy to the “counsel of 
God” as whispered within him. He 
has dealt much with political problems ; 
but politics, as he treats them, are ap- 
plied ethics, and ethics made for an 
absolute righteousness that is the ul- 
timate rule of all welfare. Have an 
eye to your tariff laws, your immi- 
gration laws, your suffrage laws: 
however specious they may look, they 
cannot be politically wise if not ethic- 
ally true. While others are satisfied 
when they have found a superficial 
expediency, his first concern is with 
the law by which at last all expedien- 
cies are proven. Now such a temper 
as this, though very fair in itself, may 
lead one in very questionable ways 
unless a generous enlightenment go 
with it; and here the Colonel and his 
ancestors are seen in contrast rather 
than in The Puritan 
came hither not merely to live by his 
standards, but also to enforce them; 
a generous toleration was no rule of 
his. Neither, for that matter, is it 
Col. Higginson’s; but for the happy 
reason that he is tolerant even for 
that. When you tolerate me, you say, 
in effect, that, though in your stand- 


resemblance. 


ard above me, you will yet graciously 
endure me; and it may as well be con- 
fessed that the tolerance, higher than 
this, which receives me as a matter of 
course without bending to my estate, 
is scarcely possible save as the acci- 
dents of life are forgotten in rever- 
ence for the fundamental rights of 
human nature. And this reverence 
Col. Higginson strikingly manifests. 
In his dealing with the world it is 
man, not his conditions, that he sees; 
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not Englishman or Irishman, not 
American or Malay, not Harvard 
scholar or Gloucester fisherman, not 
white man or black man, not saint or 
sinner ; man, entitled to my help it may 
be, if he can receive it with willing 
mind ; but entitled also to every possi- 
ble freedom in the working out of his 
life’s end. He would not put 
away the means of social protection,— 
a prison for the felon, social ostra- 
cism for the libertine, a constable for 
the brawler; but within the ample 
scope of these safeguards he would 


own 


have every one go the way of his own 
appointing, saluting his brother as he 
meets him. This reverence is worth 
illustrating. Usually men _ have 
sound theories as to the dues of hu- 
man nature; yet scarcely anything 
provokes more resent- 
ment than the resolute application of 
them to an unpopular wrong-doer. 
While we are wont to regard the es- 
pecially good as above our justice, 
holding it ungracious to take note of 
their peccadillos in the presence of 
their large virtues, we are also likely 
to treat the especially bad as beneath 


impassioned 


it,—the rights still theirs seem hardly 


worth considering against the enor- 
mity of their sin. Here the Colonel’s 
standard would rebuke most of us. I 
could not warrant him not to see the 
sins of saints,—his are not the accom- 
modating eyes to which black ceases 
to be black because in association 
with white; but I could warrant him 
to see the rights of sinners, even the 
most wicked. A man might be so 
vile that he would not receive him 
into his family ; but let a human right 
be persecuted in that man, and his pre- 
emptory challenge of that persecution 
would be sure. Rights, he would 
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say, are no less sacred because in asso- 
ciation with bad character, and to his 
clear eye they would rarely be obscured 
by it. The reverence, further, carries 
him safely over the social distinctions 
which we so cruelly magnify. A more 
invincible democrat the land cannot 
contain than he. Doubtless, if occa- 
sion offered, Senator Morgan might 
be a guest at his table—if he could sit 
at meat with Booker T. Washington, 
to whom a like 
invitation had 
been given. In- 
deed, in inviting 
the Senator, | 
can imagine the 
Colonel as saying, 
though whether 
in guileless inno- 
cence I am not 
so sure, ‘‘Profes- 
sor Washington 
of your State will 
be with us that 
day, and you will 
have opportunity 
to turn over the 
race problem 
with him.” I car- 
ry in mind a pic- 
ture which I wish 
Icouldtransfer to 
canvas: a stately 
figure clad in a Colonel’s full-dress 
uniform, standing with uncovered 
head in South Carolina sunshine, bend- 
ing in most careful attention to a 
ragged and ignorant negress, who is 
pouring out her scarcely intelligible 
tale of grief and wrath. Cambridge 
ladies, approaching the same presence 
with fine manners and choice speech, 
could not win a more responsive in- 
terest or a more royal courtesy. The 
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explanation, though easy enough, car- 
ries a deep meaning: in both cases 
woman, pertaining to whom the poor- 
est accessories and the best are relative- 
ly of no significance, and, to the finer 
and truer eye, quite lost to view. And 
the same sentiment he carries also to 
politics. 
holds, because of his inalienable right 


A man should vote, so he 


to do so, not because he is equal to a 
page in the third reader. He has once 
written in terms 
of searching dis- 
approval of the 
‘*Barrier of the 
Alphabet.” It is 
not in the ignor- 
ant voter, not in 
the. Irishman or 
Pole or Negro, 
but in the Amer- 
ican demagogue, 
that he sees the 
greatest danger; 
in him the 
party  subservi- 
ence that 
even the intelli- 
gent voter the 
sycophant of the 
party leader. In- 


and 


makes 


alienable rights 
without the al- 
phabet may beas 


FROM A CRAYON 


confidently trusted as inalienable rights 
with literature and metaphysics under 
a rule whereby intelligence does not 
act. Time enough, he would say, to 
take into consideration the ignorant 
voter when it can be shown that the 
educated voter does so much better. 
Were he to prescribe the way to politi- 
cal reform, I fancy it would be 
through the more strenuous and de- 
voted service of the educated, not 
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through the abridging of the rights of 
the unlettered. He may better enjoy 
the society of the philosopher, but he is 
the tireless defender of the preroga- 
tives of the untutored man. In his en- 
counters with ecclesiastical aggression 
the like spirit is apparent yet again. 
Laws forbidding the atheist the oath or 
the right to sit on jury, laws compelling 
Bible reading in the public schools, or 
regulating Sunday behavior, all such, 
like the Puritan laws regulating the 
style of clothing or the cut of hair, he 
resents as encroachments upon the 
rightful preroga- 
tives of the indi- 
vidual man. Were 
a young man to go 
to him seeking ad- 
vice as to how he 
should spend his 
Sunday, I doubt if 
it would first of all 
occur to him to ad- 
vise playing golf. 
But let the church 
undertake to pre- 
vent golf - play- 
ing on Sunday, 
and few things 
could be counted 
upon more.surely than his resistance. 
Decorums which it is well voluntarily 
to observe, and disciplines which it is 
wise to take, and conduct only whole- 
some in itself, wear no winning look 
when authority prescribes them. Then 
the nature of man, faithful to its in- 
born prerogatives, protests; and there 
are those who hold that rules of con- 
duct in themselves never so wise may 
be less sacred than these prerogatives ; 
and among those who so hold is Col. 
Higginson. 

A democracy so comprehending as 
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this, and based on a reverence so deep, 
is likely to be challenged in the name 
of practical wisdom. To be sure it is 
not new with Col. Higginson. It was 
published on Channing’s voice; we 
meet it in the verse of Lowell; it 
shines through Emerson’s deep mus- 
ings; and it has some consecrated 
spots where the patriot stands uncov- 
ered, as the green at Lexington and 
the bridge at Concord. But can we 
trust its wider application? How can 
we hold in due subjection the negro 
in the South and the Chinaman on the 
Pacific Coast in 
pursuance of an 
ethic such as this? 
How about Anglo- 
Saxon supremacy 
in South Africa 
and in Luzon? 

In answer, sup- 
pose Col. Higgin- 
son, representing 
America, to have 
met Aguinaldo af- 
ter the capture of 
Manila. ‘‘We desire 
self-rule,” says the 
Filipino. ‘‘Certain- 
ly,” we must sup- 
pose the Colonel to reply. ““We know 
no other rule in America, and to de- 
prive you of it would be to contradict 
ourselves. According to our ethics, 
too, such deprivation would be crim- 
inal aggression. But this conceded as 
your unquestionable right, are there 
not some things that we can do for 
you? Certainly there are difficulties in 
your situation; while you establish 
your government and set in motion 
its machinery, shall not a body of our 
troops preserve order for you? I see 
that vou are much in need of highways 








and bridges and docks and railroads. 
have many trained engineers in 
our country; shall we not send out a 
few that you may profit by their skill? 
We have fine educational 
shall not some of our teachers come 
out and apply them? We have fine 
hospitals; wouldn’t you like three or 
four? We have many schools of tech- 
nical skill; shall we not help you to 
the like of them? Wouldn’t you like 
a university or two? You have need 
of money; shall we not loan you a few 
millions? America is great and pow- 
erful; would it not be well for you in 
your weakness to come into such rela- 
tions with her that she may extend her 
zgis over you, and say to the nations 
of the earth with the emphasis of shot- 
ted cannon, if necessary, that she pro- 
tects you?” 


systems ; 


Somewhat thus would 
this true American have spoken, glad 
to recognize rights, unwilling to ex- 
ercise a repressive authority, and con- 
ceiving it the high office of strength 
not to conquer but to uplift. 

Another subject we will dare submit 
to the Colonel is the race question. In 
pursuance of his ethics what would 
be his solution of it? First of all ob- 
serve that it is a question of one race. 
Frederick Douglass William 
White, once on an anti-slavery tour to- 
gether in the West, went to the house 
where they were to spend the night. 
The hostess, seeing a negro and a 


and 


white man, was nonplussed ; for, while 
willing to entertain both, she had but 
one spare bed. “Do not apologize, 
madam,” said Douglass. “I have not 
the slightest prejudice against color.” 
So far as I know his race have none, 
though Heaven knows they might with 
good reason. 

What is the ground of this oppug- 
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nance to the negro? 


In answer you 


may say that the negro is of an in- 
ferior race, and that you as superior, 
therefore, cannot mingle with him on 
terms of equality. But I do not find 
that improvement of the negro works 
any appreciable melioration of 
feeling. No one will deny that some 
negroes are superior to some white 
men; but I do not learn that the in- 
ferior white men gracefully recognize 


this 


the superiority, or that still superior 
white men greet with encouragement 
the nearer approximation to their 
standard. I fear the only explanation is 
that you do not like him because you do 
not, and that you are swayed by a hard 
race-antipathy for which there is no 
rational justification. 

And now Col. Higginson. “It is a 
very important question,” I can imag- 
ine him to say, “for two peoples cannot 
live together without acting on each 
other ; and so the white man cannot be 
in the truest sense civilized while the 
negro is barbarous. It is also a very 
difficult question if we attempt to find 
for it an easy and agreeable solution ; 
but the true rule of conduct is not far 
to seek. Race-antipathy may be very 
real, as is many another propensity in 
unregenerate human nature; but the 
way to deal with it is to crucify it with- 
in yourself, not to visit it upon another. 
The negro’s physiognomy may not 
be agreeable ; but behind it is a human 
nature whose high prerogatives it is 
cruel despotism to thwart, and from 
despotism can flow no welfare. In 
your dealing with him you have tried 
demagogy, intimidation, social ostra- 
cism, political suppression, lynch-law, 
with the inevitable result that, while 
you have retarded the civilization of 
the negro, the white man has been de- 














civilized. You have tried everything 
but a frank and comprehensive recog- 
nition of his rights. Suppose now you 
try that?” 

From the regulating moral senti- 
ment we turn, for a more personal 
scrutiny, to the man it regulates. The 
standard we have shown might do for 
a literary recluse, or any gentleman of 
noble feeling and passive temperament, 
in whom one should see scarcely a sug- 
gestion of Col. Higginson. A great 
deal of what we call virtue is correct 
behavior, but invirile. In Col. Higgin- 
son the vir is the predominant feature 
—miasculine, aggressive, fearless, chiv- 
alrous. With the aptitudes of a 
scholar he was endowed also with 
great physical vigor and a fondness 
for the robust disciplines that promote 
it. Greek and mathematics are accom- 
plishments which he can appreciate, 
but adroit boxing or graceful skating 
he can applaud as warmly. In his 
earlier years good health seemed 
catching where he was, and in his ear- 
lier writings he preached its gospel. 
There was given him, too, a fondness 
for adventure, which he tells us in 
Cheerful Yesterdays that ‘‘threescore 
and fourteen years have by no means 
worn out.” Add now a grace of lead- 
ership, and we see one to whom a Ca- 
reer of hardy and daring enterprise 
had been quite possible and wholly 
congenial. 

Thus morally and temperamentally 
endowed, it is easy to see what his sym- 
pathies and affiliations must have been 
in the years of his younger manhood. 
Of course he was identified with the 
reforms, of which the Anti-Slavery re- 
form had the right of way. He be- 
came a minister, at least he made some 
tentatives in that direction. He was 
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settled for two years and a half over 
the First Religious Society at New- 
buryport, where he preached of the 
cross and the negro crucified, with 
solemn judgment upon the crucifiers. 
Of course this did not please, but the 
Anti-Slavery reformers, like the He- 
brew prophets, said plain things for 
other reasons than to give pleasure. 
Soon after his retirement from his 
charge, he went up to Boston on a 
“fugitive slave foray,” a determined 
abortive effort to rescue 
Thomas Sims. Soon after this, in 
1852, he was tendered the pulpit of the 
Free Church in Worcester, at that time 
“a seething centre of all the reforms,” 
and where he found himself ‘almost 
in fashion, at least with the unfashion- 
able.” Two years later the arrest of 
another slave, Anthony Burns, brought 
him to Boston on another “foray.” The 
riot that ensued is matter of history 
During it he received a cut in the chin, 
and afterwards was indicted for being 
“riotously and routously engaged.” 
The indictment was quashed ; but who- 
ever will look into Cheerful Yester- 
days may find his more than sufficing 
testimony to the fact. After the rendi- 
tion of Burns, the “crime against Kan- 
sas” was the next act in the drama of 
those stern days. This brought him 
into active relation with the Emigrant 
Aid Society, and at length sent him to 
Kansas, where even he for a season 
must have had his fill of adventure. He 
next came distinctly upon the stage in 
the Civil War, in which his more dis- 
tinguished part was that of Colonel of 
the First South Carolina Volunteers, 
a regiment of ex-slaves. At first the 
proposition to arm the Negroes was 
met with wide opposition in the North, 
and in the South with the threat of 


though 
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death to all white officers taken in com- 
mand of them; and this regiment 
was undoubtedly the first regiment 
of freed slaves. Its command brought 
into exercise the sentiments most 
sure to move him—his sense of 
right, his sympathy for the wronged, 
his love of adventure, and that chiv- 
alrous impulse to which a noble enter- 
454 


prise is likely to be somewhat more 
tempting for being frowned upon. 
The success of the experiment, so far 
as this regiment was concerned, was 
speedily and gloriously manifest. The 
ex-slave took on the soldier with an 
alacrity which the most confident had 
not anticipated. There was, however, 
what we must logically think of as an 
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intermediary stage. The slave prop- 
erly speaking is not a man, and a real 
soldier must be always that. To put 
on the soldier, therefore, he must put 
off the slave, and to work this transfor- 
mation was to perform what looks like 
miracle. It was, however, miracle by 
formula, and so in any analogous case 
can be applied; the holding of him 
strictly to his every duty and the ren- 
dering to him of his every due. His 
duties were not merely the routine 
of service that must be exacted of any 
soldier ; they embraced cleanliness of 
person and surroundings, decorous 
and punctilious behavior, truthful- 
ness of speech, temperance of habit. 
His dues were not merely the dues of a 
soldier, but also the larger dues of a 
man,—unfailing justice, dignified ex- 
ample, scrupulous courtesy. | Insulting 
speech and degrading punishment, 
common enough in white regiments, 
were not tolerated here. For the first 
time in his life the ex-slave had it borne 
in upon him that duties are reciprocal, 
that he was the object of them as well 
as the subject of them; and from the 
consciousness of this truth the sense of 
a new dignity awoke within him. He 
became proud of his soldiership; in 
military service eager and reliable, a 
trust given him was met as an honor 
conferred upon him. This transfor- 
mation the Colonel has touched upon 
in his writings; but as to the cause of 
it, the originating impulse and direct- 
ing wisdom, he has not borne testi- 
mony. His reticence is to be respect- 
ed; but it is permissible for another 
who was in close touch with him 
through all this enterprise to be more 
explicit. That impulse and direction 
flowed from Col. Higginson himself. 
He has done many good things, but 
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this, as I view it, is his noblest achieve- 
ment. Were | writing his epitaph, | 
think I should say, He met a Slave; 
he made him a Man. I am not sure but 
I should give it the dignity of Latin: 
Servum convenit fecit virum. 

Such are characteristic features of 
the man. We come now to the work to 
which all that we have recounted was 
but prelude. He was not long to be 
a minister for the sufficient reason that 
his ordination was forestalled by a 
higher foreordination to another serv- 
ice ; and though he was destined to be 
all his life a reformer, it was to be after 
the manner of Emerson rather than of 
Garrison. Though graduated at Har- 
vard before eighteen, he was thirty- 
three before his way opened clearly. He 
had variously experimented with his 
pen, had written much for newspapers, 
somewhat for magazines. He had pub- 
lished a child’s story, together with 
Samuel Longfellow he had put forth 
Thalatta; he had _ also published 
Woman and Her Wishes. These, how- 
ever, were tentative efforts, and how- | 
ever much of pleasure they may have 
given, they failed of prophecy. It was 
in the fifth number of the Atlantic 
Monthly—April, 1858—that he really 
began his career with a paper on 
“Saints and Their Bodies.” What may 
have been his emotions as the paper 
grew under his pen I do not know, 
but it is difficult to think of one as 
writing such without seeing in it the 
forecast of destiny. To those 
read it, it was an announcement that a 
new man had come. 

The heroes of the young monthly 
were toiling then. Holmes was writ- 
ing the Autocrat; Mrs. Stowe 


who 


was 


soon to appear in its pages; Emerson 
was a possibility in any number ; Agas- 
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siz, Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier, in 
the vigor of their manhood, formed a 
group upon whose brows the aureoles 
were budding ; and he, a new comer, by 
right of high achievement was received 
among them. 

His next volume was Out-Door Pa- 
pers, already referred to, devoted to 
studies of health and nature. In those 
days he was an enthusiast for physical 
culture, and his zeal is reflected in the 
group of papers which, wisely read, 
should make good health as fashion- 
able as health resorts are. He was also 
a keen observer of nature, and here 
records some of the results of his ob- 
servation. The pages of Walden are 
not fresher. I suspect this volume has 
never been widely read, though why 
I can scarcely understand. Certainly 
not from any defect in the book itself, 
whether in spirit, matter, or form. 
Perhaps in the definitive edition of his 
works now appearing, the public may 
discover the treasure they have so long 
neglected. 

His next venture was a translation 
of Epictetus, originally based on that 
of Elizabeth Carter of a hundred years 
before, but becoming by revision a sub- 
stantially new work. This was to 
many an important service, though of 
a kind very easy not to appreciate. A 
translator is likely to be lost in the 
translated, especially if he is clear and 
accurate and winning. The reader 
sees a shining thought, but not the 
laborious research and toilsome dis- 
crimination through which it is of- 
fered him. Such were bestowed upon 
this rendering, but it is doubtful if in 
general appreciation the Colonel has 
ever received his due for them. The 
most we dare to hope is that readers 
of the volume have not unconsciously 
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given the Greek stoic credit for the 
faultless English dress in which his 
thought is brought to them. 

From the length of the list of his 
work judicious skipping seems neces- 
sary, and Malbone, his one attempt at 
novel writing, should next be noticed. 
It was first printed as a serial, and 
much was expected of it by the discern- 
ing ingenuity of plot, delineation of 
character, vividness of narrative, grace 
of style, nobility of thought; nothing 
seemed wanting that should ensure a 
high and for a time we 
dreamed that a new novelist had ap- 
peared among us. 
public, however, this high appreciation 


success, 
By the reading 


was not ratified; in fact the volume 
was given anything but a popular wel- 
come. 

The next volume was Army Life m 


_a Black Regiment, a series of fascin- 


ating pictures of life in the regiment 
which he commanded, and one of the 
brightest volumes that came out of the 
Civil War. It was held valuable at the 
time, when we were struggling with 
the thought of justice to the Negro; 
and it might be found no less valuable 
now, though in another sense, when 
injustice to the Negro is almost as 
frankly purposed. The next volume 
was Aflantic Essays, followed in two 
years by Oldport Days, both reprints, 
and both in their line among the high- 
er achievements of American letters. 
We come now to the Young Folks 
History of the United States. This 
appeared in 1875, and was followed 
two years later by the volume of 
American Explorers. The _ latter, 
though an admirable companion to the 
former, was probably never in large 
Of the History, however, 
hundred thousand copies 


demand. 
over two 
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have been sold, and it is still in favor. 
It has been translated into French, 
German and Italian. Skipping again, 
we come to Margaret Fuller Ossoli, an 
admirable biography of that remark- 
able woman. Next came the Larger 
History of the United States, a finely 
illustrated vol- = 
ume,  begin- 
ning with the 
earlier discov- 
eries and clos- 
ing with the 
administration 
of Andrew 
Jackson. An- 
other skip, in 
which ten en- 
tries are em- 
braced, and we 
come to Cheer- 
ful Vester- 
days, his auto- 
biography, 
followed by 
Tales of the 
Enchanted 
Islands of the 
Atlantic, Old 
Cambridge 
and Contempo- 
rartes, a group 
of the later de- 
lightful vol- 
umes of our 
more recent reading. 

All included, thirty-three volumes 
great and small attest the industry of 
these years. Those enumerated are 
the ones by which Colonel Higginson 
is best known, and to which the reader, 
who will walk with him in his ampler 
and higher ranges, must turn. Those 
skipped are not to be lightly esteemed, 
but they represent his lighter vein and 
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FIREPLACE IN COL. 


less elaborate toil. Among them are 
two slight volumes of verse, two thin 
biographies, a few volumes of brief 
papers on subjects of life and letters, 
which first appeared in literary or daily 
papers. Among them also is an essay, 
The Sennery of Religions, which, 

, , first delivered 
as a lecture in 
Boston, dis- 
turbed the 
peace of theol- 
ogy for a sea- 
son, It has been 
translated into 
French, and, 
though within 
brief space, is 
a valuable con- 
tribution to 
the compara- 
tive study of 
the faiths of 
man. 

Soon after 
the publication 
of Epictetus, a 
reviewer wrote 
of him: ‘‘Now 
that Haw- 
thorne is dead, 
America has 
perhaps no 
writer who is 
master of a 
more graceful prose.” Through the 
thirty-five years since then he has held 
the position thus early won; no writer, 
it is speaking within bounds to say, has 
written more satisfactory English. 
Pope tells us that “good art is na- 
ture to advantage dressed.” Col. 
Higginson would probably say that 
good literary art is nature as she 
dresses herself. Open a volume any- 
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where and study a sentence. The 
language is that which brothers and 
sisters use; there is no apparent ef- 
fort to produce effect; there is noth- 
ing that, in any superficial meaning of 
the word, you can call adornment ; the 
common devices by which some even 
good writers, give emphasis to their 
thought are conspicuously absent; 
there are words enough, but no waste 
of them; and they seem precisely the 
ones that the utterance requires, and 
to take their order by some natural 
law, which will permit no other. But 
in the end something has been said 
clearly, accurately, vividly, elegantly, 
and your study is reasonably sure to 
convince you that it cannot be said bet- 
ter. Itis the style of a strongman. In 
a New England college town some 
years ago Edward Everett Hale was 
announced to preach on the occasion of 
a church dedication. Though the col- 
lege was quite orthodox in its doctrinal 
temper, the Professor of English loved 
letters as well as theology, and advised 
his class to hear the sermon. The 
next day in the class-room he asked his 
pupils one after another their impres- 
sion of it as a piece of literary work- 
manship. After they had given their 
impressions, the-professor gave his: “It 
impressed me,” said he, “as the pro- 
duction of one who can afford to be 
simple.” The remark clung to mem- 
ory, and gave the young men a stand- 
ard of judgment of which they made 
wide and useful application. Some- 
what later the Colonel wandered 
thither to address the college societies 
on a Commencement occasion. His 


address was the fine paper on “Litera- 
ture as an Art,” which we now read in 
Atlantic Essays, and he laid a spell 
upon those young men which not all 
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of them as yet have had time to forget. 
Their comment upon him, however, 
was, ‘He can afford to be simple.” By 
which they meant, that there was in 
him so much resource that he was lift- 
ed above the temptation to resort to 
any artifice. 

Of course the young men had in 
mind the Colonel’s intellectual fulness, 
from which point of view their judg- 
ment could hardly have been better; 
yet I venture to doubt if the simplicity 
and vigor of his style should be ex- 
plained from his intellect alone. Of 
few things do I feel surer than that I 
see in it a reflection of that physical 
vitality so abundant in him. He him- 
self has somewhere said that he could 
hardly conceive Hawthorne other than 
the robust personality he was, drawing 
his inference of the man from the qual- 
ity of his work. Whether or not, how- 
ever, the Colonel’s physical vigor adds 
grace to his style, none acquainted with 
his books will doubt that he has trans- 
fused it as an atmosphere into them. 
He has given us what I will dare to 
call a literature of good health. As 
already shown, good health was much 
the theme of his earlier writings, and 
in Out-Door Papers one meets not 
only fine literature, but the best hy- 
giene. Through all his various writ- 
ings, too, he touches upon it with a fre- 
quency that suggests that it is never 
far away from him. But better than 
this, it is an elixir of life with which he 
suffuses every page. No dyspepsia, no 
jaundice, nothing that suggests a re- 
flection of weakness is there; but, on 
the contrary, vigor, enterprise, daring, 
seem ever to give tone to his utterance. 
He may touch upon pain with a word 
of compassion ; but it is the compassion 
of a gentle, not an ailing heart. 
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This 


characteristic is peculiarly 
manifest in his use of nature, from 
which he draws as often as any writer 
to whom nature is not a special theme. 
He has an eye for nature, her “wealth 
of form,” her ‘flush of hues,” but it is 
peculiarly the vigor and the health of 
nature that wins him. Does he speak 
of a summer morning? it is of its 
freshness that he makes you sensible. 
Do you walk with him in winter? it is 
not the gleaming snow but the tonic 
air that he most often mentions. He 
is very fond of the sea, especially if he 
can launch a wherry upon it or swim 
in its tide. In a mountain ramble his 
joy is not so much in the expansive 
vision at the summit as in the exhilara- 
tion of the climb. 

The moral temper which we have 
found in him he has also imparted to 
his writings by the like transfusion. 
He never preaches, never moralizes ; 
yet the Emperor Marcus is not more 
ethical. He writes as artist, often 
seemingly with the artist’s unconcern 
for all but artistic completeness. But 
the ethics are in his page, as flavor is in 
cinnamon and odor in rosemary. You 
lay down the volume with a feeling 
akin to that of having spent an hour in 
clean, sweet air. Treating a wide va- 
riety of themes, he often approaches 
considerations in dealing with which 
the careless shading of a sentence 
might involve a peril; yet you may 
search his volumes through and not 
meet a suggestion that is impure. The 
reader turns from his writings with 
fairer ideals and cleaner soul. 

We may exhibit this aspect of his 
page wu little further. The Colonel had 
a Christian nurture, but in the bed- 
rock of his character is a stoicism. He 
is not sure to be effusive as to faith, 
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hope and charity, but the moral temper 
suggested by the word virtue, when 
used, not with its modern but its clas- 
sical connections, pervades his writ- 
ings everywhere. His steady appeal 
is to purity, courage, fortitude, mag- 
nanimity, justice,—the high qualities 
of a manly nature. Here, too, in this 
stoicism is the root of that high regard 
for the dues of human nature; and this 
also his every volume irradiates. He 
once said of Emerson that of no man 
could it be more confidently affirmed 
that his life was worthy of his word; 
of Col. Higginson we can as confident- 
ly say that in his word his life is made 
articulate. 

Now to the final question which 
every such labor will suggest, and in 
answering which our ultimate estimate 
of it is given: with its wealth of knowl- 
edge and keen insight and noble tone 
and artistic grace, will it endure? To 
this question, of course, only a tenta- 
tive answer is possible. Recurring to 
it as a whole, we observe that it is very 
varied, and to some it has seemed that 
Colonel Higginson might have im- 
pressed his time more strongly and 
made his place in the future more se- 
cure if he had concentrated upon one 
or two lines of work. Of versatility, 
however, as well as of concentration, 
there are pleasant things to be said; 
and while the Colonel has done many 
things, it is impossible to deny that he 
has done them well. But while there is 
an order of writing which, if sufficient- 
ly well done, may add to the world’s 
stock of permanent literature, there is 
another order which, no matter how 
well done, must from its very nature 
be transitory,—for the “times,” as 
Thoreau would say, not the “eterni- 
ties.” A school history, for instance, 
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even though as admirable as the Young 
Folks’ History, must in the nature of 
things be superseded. Even a history 
of larger aim, excellent though it be, 
unless very successful pioneer work, 
will not be likely to be held in perma- 
nent service. Books, too, that are re- 


prints of newspaper writings, like 
Common Sense About Women, and 
Book and Heart, must almost surely be 
short lived. A writer of prose, too, 
who now and then experiments in 
verse, will rarely win a permanent 


place as a poet. In the Colonel’s two 
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thin volumes of verse are pieces of 
much merit, like “A Jar of Rose- 
‘Leaves,” which must sing in many 
memories. Did we meet this in a vol- 
ume of Lowell’s or Longfellow’s po- 
etry, it would be quoted long; but with 
a backing of poetic achievement so 
slight, we cannot feel so sure. 

With these exceptions, we turn back 
to the long array of his volumes, if 
without surety, yet not without assur- 
ance, that some of them will abide the 
test of time. Epictetus must always 


be read, and the Colonel’s translation 
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is not likely soon to have a competitor. 
The writers who can bring to such a 
task at the same time a scholarship so 
accurate, an insight so clear, a style su 
winning, and a sympathy so warm, 
cannot be often with us, and such a 
one, turning over these fascinating 
pages, will not be likely to undertake to 
improve upon them. The volumes, too, 
in the main, that have passed through 
the pages of the Atlantic Monthly— 
Out-Door Papers, Atlantic Essays, 
Army Life, Oldport Days, Cheerful 
Yesterdays, and their successors—I 
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cannot think of as transitory. No qual- 
ity seems to be wanting that should en- 
sure their permanence; and placing 
them beside volumes that have 
achieved a fixed place in letters, I can 
see no reason why those should endure 
and these not. In the experience of 
letters, present favor is anything but a 
guarantee of enduring influence. 
Neither does present neglect make fu- 
ture recognition incredible—a truth of 





which Robert Browning lived just long 
enough to become aware, and Charles 
Lamb died too soon to be assured. The 
only guarantee for the future is high 
quality of some sort, and this Colone] 
Higginson has. In his chosen lines he 
has achieved the highest standard of 
execution, the promise of no guerdon 
has tempted him from his ideal, he has 
been true to the nature of man, his dig- 
nity and his aspiration. 


Recognition 


By Florence Wilkinson 


HE Earth lay dark as some closed book, 


Featureless, shrouded wholly, 


And melancholy, 


While far above her vainly shook 


The dumb Sky’s passionate downward look ; 


Then the swift lightning flashed between, 


Fearful as joy’s first cry, 
And Earth and Sky 
Each saw the other in that keen 


White marvelous moment’s leap and sheen. 


’ 


Thus we, Beloved, yearning, not aware, 


Till suddenly there came 


One look of flame, 


And in that instant’s vision rare 


Each knew the other’s soul laid bare. 





Washington-Greene Correspondence 


A large collection of original letters written by General Washington and 
General Greene has come into the editor’s possession. It is our intention to 
reproduce in fac-simile those of the letters which present the most interesting 
details and side lights on the great events of the period covered, even though 
some of the letters may have been previously published. 

The reproduction of these letters in chronological order will be continued 
through the following eight issues. 

In the first of the two here reproduced General Greene expresses the hope 
that the motives which impelled him to risk an action at Guilford Court House 
will be approved of by General Washington. The latter, in his reply, signifies 
his approbation and informs General Greene that the situation is still critical and 
that the enemy are congregating in the Southern States. Printed copies of these 


letters appear on page 468.—Eprror. 
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Gen. Greene to Gen. Washington 


Head Quarters, Iron Works, N. C. March 
17th, 1781. 
Sir, 

Inclosed is a copy of a Letter to the President of Congress, giving an account of an 
action at Gilford Court House. The honor of the Day terminated in favor of the Enemy, 
but their loss being infinitely greater than ours I trust will ultimately be advantageous to us. 

I hope the reasons which urged the risque of a general action, will meet with your 
Excellencys approbation. 

I have the honor to be with great 

respect and esteem 
Your Excellencys 
Most obedient & 
most humble serv’t 


Nath. Greene. 
Gen’l Washington. 


Gen. Washington to Gen. Greene 


Head Quarters, New 


Windsor, April 19, 81. 
Dear Sir, f 


I duly received your letter of the 17 of March inclosing the copy of one of the 16 to 
The President of Congress. The motives which induced you to hazard a battle appear to me 
to have been substantial. I am happy to find by your subsequent letter to Congress, that 
the retreat of Cornwallis in circumstances of distress corresponded with your expectations.— 
I still however regard your affairs as critically situated—the enemy are accumulating a 
large force in the Southern States; we have several concurring accounts that a further 
detachment is preparing at New York to be commanded by Clinton himself—Its destination 
is given out to be for Delaware bay; but is much more probably for Chesapeak or Cape 
fear. 

The Marquis will have informed you of the orders he has received to march South- 
ward with his corps, and to concert with you his ulterior movements, whether to remain in 
Virginia*to make head against the enemy who are now in force there, or to proceed direct- 
ly to a juncture with you. 

General S. Clair informs me that 900 of the Pennsylvanians were to march the 16 
from York Town. 

You may be assured that we give you all the support in our power—& wish our 
means were more adequate. 

We are impatiently waiting for distinctive advices from Europe; we have nothing 
certain since the dutch war—The precariousness of conveyances by the post would make it 
dangerous to enlarge confidentially. 

With the truest esteem 
and regard. I am D’r Sir 
Yr most obed Servt 


G. Washington. 
General Greene. 
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The Fur Coats 


By Alice E. Allen 


ELL, if we’re a goin,’ I 

(6 \ \ spose we're a goin,” 
said Miss Wealthy. 

Miss Patience did 

not answer. She was washing the 

quaint blue and white china cups and 

plates, and above their homely clatter 


came the sound of her voice singing— 
“Jerusalem, the golden, 
With milk—” 

The clatter and singing both ceased 
as, half-turning, she met Miss 
Wealthy’s spectacled eyes fixed fiercely 
upon her. 

“Yes, if we are, I s’pose we are,” 
said Miss Patience mildly. 

Miss Wealthy bustled to and fro be- 
tween the table and the “buttery,” put- 
ting away the supper things. Miss 
Patience continued washing dishes 
with a subdued clatter, singing in a 
subdued voice, 

“With milk and honey blest.” 

“Patience Alden,” exclaimed Miss 
Wealthy pausing with a plate of cara- 
way cookies in one hand and a pitcher 
of cream in the other, “if you must 
sing, try something new. I’m tired to 
death of that milk and honey of 
yourn.” 

Miss Patience scalded and dried the 
blue cups in silence. Miss Wealthy 


folded the table-cloth, spread a bright 
red cover over the table, and exactly 
in the center, on a crocheteed worsted 
mat of gorgeous reds and greens, 
placed the tall kerosene lamp. Then 
she drew up before the fire a large 





cushioned rocker and seating herself, 
unfolded the evening paper. 

The faint splashing of the water in 
the sink was broken by a sweet, quav- 
ering voice which sang, 

“Jerusalem, the golden, 
With milk and hon—” 

Patience Alden,” said Miss Wealthy 
dryly, “you’re singing again.” 

“Am I?” asked Miss Patience in a 
tone of gentle surprise, “I didn’t sense 
it, sister.” 

She dried her hands and removed 
her long, gingham apron, then came 
forward, drawing her rocker toward 
the crackling fire in the big fire-place. 

Her chair was two sizes smaller 
than Miss Wealthy’s. It was cush- 
ioned in a softly subdued gray, instead 
of in red, and its squeak was less loud 
and pronounced ; in fact, it bore about 
the same _ resemblance to Miss 
Wealthy’s chair that the younger of 
the two sisters bore to the elder. 

Miss Patience took a small, much- 
used book from the corner of the stand 
near by. Dusting it carefully, she 
opened and began to read. It was the 
Book of Common Prayer. Every 
evening, for twenty-five years, Miss 
Patience had read a selection from it, 
while Miss Wealthy perused the even- 
ing paper. 

Miss Wealthy’s eyes, which glanced 
through the magnifying glass of those 
printed columns upon the gaiety and 
magnificence of the far-off metropolis; 
were as gray as steel under her large, 
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iron-bowed spectacles. Miss Pa- 
tience’s, which saw beyond the printed 
page of her book the glories of the 
New Jerusalem, were softly, lumi- 
nously blue, like the blue of distant 
hills. She wore spectacles, too, not 
because she needed them, but because 
“It wa’n’t sensible,” Miss Wealthy 
said, “for a woman of fifty year to try 
to appear youthful.” 

Sixty years ago, when Miss 
Wealthy had come into the world, the 
first child of well-to-do Parson Alden 
and his sweet English wife, he had 
said solemnly : 

“The Lord hath blessed us with a 
goodly heritage. The child shall be as 
an olive branch in the vineyard of the 
Lord. Her name shall be Wealthy.” 

The olive branches increased with 
alarming rapidity, but the other wealth 
of Parson Alden took to itself wings. 

With the birth of the ninth child in- 
to a home of dire poverty, the wife 
died. The old man shook his head 
sadly over the frail, delicate daughter. 

“We have need of patience,” he said 
solemnly. “Name the girl Patience.” 

So, with ten years and seven broth- 
ers between, the “Alden girls” grew to 
womanhood. At her mother’s death, 
Miss Wealthy had assumed the care 
of them all, and that care-taking had 
never been relinquished. The father 
died, she managed the farm, and took 
care of the boys and of the money, 
too, so that there was more of that 
than there had been in many years. 
The boys—one by one—married or 
died, until only she and Miss Patience 
were left. Then she took care of Miss 
Patience. 

Of course there had been a lover in 
their lives, and there had been one 
only. He came when Miss Wealthy 
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was twenty-eight, and Miss Patience 
eighteen. Both loved him. Miss 
Wealthy, sure of his regard for Miss 
Patience, sternly and defiantly hard- 
ened her heart, and would have noth- 
ing to say to-him, because, as she told 
herself, “She wa’n’t one to stand in 
that child’s way.” 

Miss Patience, as sure that he loved 
Miss Wealthy, sadly and sweetly kept 
herself out of his way, because 
“Twa’n't fair, after all Wealthy’d 
done, to—to—” a faint blush always 
completed her unspoken thought. 

Which sister had he loved? Only 
he himself knew. 

He had gone into business in New 
York about the time that Miss 
Wealthy and Miss Patience had 
moved away from the little farm to 
the town near by. That was twenty- 
five years ago, but to the town people 
they were still the “Alden girls.” 

During the summer just past, his 
motherless niece whom he had adopted 
had visited them. She had been in 
need of rest and change, and who 
could care for her so well as his old 
friends? Thus he had written. And 
so Marion had come. 

The girl fell in love at once with 
everything,—the queer, quaint, old- 
fashioned town; the old-fashioned 
house with the maiden-blush roses 
running riot all over the yard ; the dear 
old garden with its rows of stately 
hollyhocks, its sweet william, and 
thyme and lavender; the low, old- 
style rooms with their treasures of 
cherry furniture; the kitchen with its 
shining yellow floor and the snowy 
table where they ate the three old-style 
country meals,—breakfast at six, din- 
ner at noon, and supper at half-after- 
five. And such meals. Strawberries 














smothered in thick yellow cream, bis- 
cuits white and light as snowflakes, 
butter rivalling in color the butter- 
cups themselves, coffee like amber, 
and tea so fragrant it was no longer a 
mystery why the sweetest of all roses 
should be called tea-roses. 

Best of all, the girl fell in love with 
Miss Wealthy and Miss Patience— 
“the dearest and queerest of all dear, 
queer old ladies,” she wrote home. 

She went with Miss Wealt!.y to the 
old stone church and hear! wonder- 
ingly the stern, Calvinistic coctrines 
of fore-ordination and election. She 
went with Miss Patience to the little 
brick church, and heard the sweet, 
quavering voice confess that “there 
was no health in her,” and join soon 
afterwards in her favorite hymn, 

“Jerusalem, the golden.” 

She coaxed Miss Wealthy into do- 
ing her hair less stiffly. She herself 
arranged Miss Patience’s soft locks 
into snowy curls about her forehead. 
She selected for each a pretty new silk 
gown, with rich lace trimmings, and 
was so sweet and winning and loving 
and lovable that they both learned to 
love her dearly. The night after she 
went away, Miss Patience spotted her 
selection from the Psalter with tears, 
and even Miss Wealthy complained 
that “Karsene wa’n’t what it was. She 
couldn’t see to read.” 

To-night it was scarcely strange 
that although Miss Wealthy and Miss 
Patience were both reading, there was 
in the mind of each an under-thought 
of Marion. 

For that day had come to each a 
heavy, creamy-white, beautifully en- 
graved invitation, in which “Mr. 
Hugh MacClure desired the honor of 
their company,” etc., “to witness the 
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marriage of his niece Marion Eliza- 
beth to Mr. Harold Grant,” etc., etc. 
And there had come also a letter from 
Marion herself insisting upon their 
coming at once. “Bring your two 
dear selves for my wedding-gift,” she 
had written. 

Miss Patience was inwardly in a 
tremble of excitement. Her selection 
being finished, she dropped her book 
and allowed her thoughts to wander at 
their own sweet will down certain de- 
lightful paths. 

For twenty-five years Miss Patience 
had possessed but one fond earthly 
ambition. For twenty-five years she 
had worked and saved toward gratify- 
ing that—her one material desire. For 
twenty-five years her dearest dream 
had been to own a real seal-skin coat. 
Her zeal had so completely overcome 
her habitual quiet timidity, that in a 
burst of confidence, fifteen years be- 
fore, she had unfolded her cherished 
scheme to Miss Wealthy. In glowing 
terms she had set forth the merits of 
this fur over all others, and so carried 
away had she become with her own 
eloquence that she had not noticed the 
grim twinkle in Miss Wealthy’s eyes 
until that worthy woman had broken 
in upon her with: 

“You can’t tell me nothin’ about 
seal-skins. I guess I know ’em from 
A to Z. I’ve studied ’em for nigh 
onto ten year; and a seal-skin coat 
I’m goin’ to own, myself, Patience, or 
my name ain’t Wealthy Alden.” 

After this astounding announce- 
ment, it developed that for years Miss 
Wealthy had been accumulating ad- 
vertisements of the coveted fur. 
These had been brought out and dis- 
cussed by the sisters until their bed- 
time was long passed. 
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And so, silently and determinedly, 
day by day, week by week, they 
worked and economized until quite a 
neat little sum was amassed in the 
savings bank. Just about the time 
when Miss Wealthy’s advertisements 
threatened to overflow the bureau 
drawer, and Miss Patience found her- 
self obliged to close her eyes on winter 
Sundays in church to shut out the 
gold-brown richness and elegance of 
an occasional seal-skin garment near 
her, lest she be guilty of breaking the 
Tenth Commandment, a small legacy 
from a distant and unknown relative 
had come to them. 

This, when added to their savings, 
justified them in feeling that the time 
had come when their dream of luxury 
might be realized. 

Miss Patience had just reached this 
pleasant resting-place in her thought- 
wanderings when Miss Wealthy drop- 
ped her paper. 

“Tt’ll be as good a chance as we'll 
have, I s’pose,” she said, peering at 
Miss Patience over her glasses, “to 
buy ’em.” 

“The—the seal-skins?” questioned 
Miss Patience, a thrill of delightful 
anticipation causing a slight tremble 
in her voice. 

“Was you expecting to buy any- 
thing else with our savin’s?” said Miss 
Wealthy with some scorn in her voice. 

“No, no, indeed, Wealthy,” said 
Patience. 

““T shall cut out to-day’s advertise- 
ment,” Miss Wealthy continued, “and 
carry it in my purse. Then we'll know 
just where to go and needn’t trouble, 
no one to show us round. “Marion’s 
folks ‘Il be busy enough ’thout any 
extra goin’s on.” 

“T think Marion ’ud like to go,” saic 
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Miss Patience quietly. “She loves 
furs—she said when she was here 
she’d like a seal-skin coat—said she’d 
rather have it than anything else.” 

“Did?” said Miss Wealthy. “Well, 
she can wait, I guess. We've waited.” 

Miss Patience did not answer, and 
Miss Wealthy went on: “The train 
starts from the depot at one minute to 
six; and just one week from to-mor- 
row morning we'll start on it. There’s 
a sight of things to do, Patience Alden, 
and the first thing is to go to bed.” 

Patience acquiesced meekly. She 
generally did acquiesce, unless her re- 
ligious beliefs, or some weighty prin- 
ciples were involved. In such cases, 
she showed the tenacity of purpose and 
unyielding determination which such 
quiet people sometimes do, upon occa- 
sion. 

The news spread with incredible 
swiftness through the small town, that 
the “Alden girls” were going to New 
York. 

The milk-man, who peddled the 
cream of gossip along with the richest 
and thickest of Jersey cream, was un- 
disputed authority for the report that 
each sister had a new black dress and a 
new “bunnit,” and that they’d each 
“drawed four hundred dollar” out of 
the savings bank. 

The morning of the all-important 
day was wild and windy, with a steady 
down pour of rain that promised ill for 
the new gowns and bonnets. At an 
early hour Miss Patience was awak- 
ened by Miss Wealthy, who, in night- 
gown, night-cap and slippers, was un- 
strapping and unlocking the big trunk. 

“T’m a-putting in my good dress and 
bunnit,” she said at Miss Patience’s 
exclamation of surprise. “You must 
wear yourn, so folks ’ull know we’ve 
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got ‘em. But ’taint no kind of use for 
both of us to. I’ll wear my old things, 
and hold the umbrell’ over your good 
ones.” 

So, in this fashion, they entered the 
train,—Miss Patience, in her new al- 
paca and small bonnet, holding up her 
skirt and displaying a foot in a strong, 
sensible shoe and white stocking, go- 
ing ahead; Miss Wealthy, wearing a 
last-winter’s bonnet and a twice-turned 
gown, looming up behind her, grimly 
grasping a dripping umbrella. 

When the first thrill of excitement 
and sensation of strangeness had worn 
off, the thoughts of both sisters turned 
naturally to Marion, and next, quite 
easily, to those precious seal-skin coats 
so soon to be in their possession. 

Miss Patience leaned back in her 
seat and tried to imagine the soft feel 
of the fur collar about her neck. Miss 
Wealthy drew out her pocket-book and 
read the advertisement three times, on 
the look-out for any chance wording 
which might indicate a cheat or swin- 
dle, then shut her lips firmly and put 
the paper back. 

Ever since their conversation of a 
week previous, the subject of seal- 
skins had been avoided. 

Once Miss Patience had said, “I 
don’t suppose Marion’s uncle could af- 
ford to buy her a coat, even if he knew 
that she wanted one, could he?” and 
Miss Wealthy had responded, with a 
queer tightening of her lips, “’Taint 
a-goin’ to hurt Marion to wait—she’s 
young.” 

On and on flew the train. Miss Pa- 
tience was no longer enjoying the im- 
aginary feeling of the fur about her 
neck. She was gazing out of the win- 
dow, but what she saw was a girl’s 
slim, straight figure, wearing a beauti- 
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ful coat of shining fur. A girl’s lovely 
face, shadowed with golden hair, 
laughed out at her from the rich re- 
cesses of the high fur collar. 

Miss Wealthy, who was not blessed 
with as highly developed an imagina- 
tion as her sister, was saying to her- 
self. 

“You’d look like an old fool in a 
seal-skin, anyway, Wealthy Alden, 
and you know it.” 

Presently she said aloud, severely, 
“Patience Alden, if you don’t quit 
humming that tune of yourn, folks ‘Il 
think you’re a lunatic.” 

“Was I a-hummin’, sister?” she 
asked with a queer, quiet little smile. 
“T was a-thinkin’.” 

“Well, other folks might like to 
think in peace and quiet,” responded 
Miss Wealthy pointedly. 

In the rush and roar and tear 
and tumult of the great city, that 
night, in Miss Patience’s fear lest 
she muddy her best gown, and 
Miss Wealthy’s positive belief that 
every man was a rascal, a thief, 
and a pick-pocket, in the warmth 
of Marion’s welcome, and in the hand- 
clasp of the man they had both loved, 
long ago, what wonder that the seal- 
skin coat question was pushed quite 
into the background of their thoughts? 

It was brought again to the front, 
however, the next day, when Marion 
proudly displayed her  trousseau. 
“There is nothing lacking—not one 
thing,” she said with a happy laugh, 
“except my sealskin. And if I wait 
long enough I’ll have that.” 

Miss Wealthy made two remarks. 
One to Marion, to the effect that folks 
had to wait for things in this world in 
order to appreciate them. The other 
to herself, “You've got to do it, 
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Wealthy Alden. And enough sight 
more sens’ble she’d look in it than you 
would.” 

Miss Patience, turning over a pile of 
dainty, lace-trimmed garments, took a 
silent backward glance down a vista of 
twenty-five times three hundred and 
sixty-five days, not including leap- 
years, in all of which she had waited 
and hoped for that one piece of finery. 
With a little sigh she held up to herself 
the skirt of one of Marion’s beautiful 
gowns. 

“Well, I never,” said Miss Wealthy, 
“you aint a-thinkin’ of gettin’ married, 
be you, Patience?” 

“No,” said Miss Patience, flushing 
faintly under her sensitive skin, “1 
aint. I was just wondering if Marion 
wa’n't about as tall as I be.” 

“She’s consid’ble plumper,” said 
Miss Wealthy with a scornful glance 
at the slight, spare figure of her sister. 
“You wa'n’t never no bigger than a 
pint o’ cider, Patience.” 

The next morning Miss Patience 
drew from an envelope three hundred 
dollars in clean, crisp bank-notes. 
“There aint no use in tellin’ Wealthy 
as I know of, till it’s all done with. 
She'd only say ‘twas foolish. And 
mebby ‘tis. But I’m goin’ to do it.” 
And Miss Patience crept out of the 
house as stealthily as if she was about 
to commit some atrocious crime. 

Ten minutes later she was riding in 
a crowded surface car down Sixth 
Avenue. During a halt, in a swiftly 
rushing elevated train overhead, Miss 
Wealthy passed her. 

“’Taint nobody’s business but my 
own,” she was saying to herself. 

A full hour after Miss Wealthy had 
made her selection from among the 
elegant seal-skins presented for her 
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careful and somewhat critical consid- 
eration, Miss Patience entered the 
same store. Tired, timid and breath- 
less, her alpaca skirt muddy and be- 
draggled, her best bonnet perched ri- 
diculously upon one side of her head, 
she asked in a quavering voice to look 
at seal-skin coats. 

But once among them, with one in 
all its stylish elegance upon her, she 
was so transformed that it was some 
time before she recognized herself in 
the long mirror. 

She drew a long breath—it was such 
luxury just to draw breath among a 
pile of real seal coats, each redolent 
with that peculiar perfume of the fur. 
As she tried on first one, then another, 
she grew critical and hard to please. 
She discussed the merits of various 
skins and the beauty of certain linings 
with the air of a connoisseur. 

Finally, having selecced one of un- 
usual beauty and finish, two sizes too 
large for herself, she ordered it sent to 
Marion’s address. As she left the store 
Miss Patience felt that the dream of 
the past twenty-five years had at last 
been realized. For two long hours she 
had owned, not one, but many seal- 
skin coats. And she was satisfied. 

Dinner was over. In the brightly 
lighted parlor Marion was writing ac- 
knowledgements of wedding-gifts re- 
ceived. Miss Wealthy was knitting, 
Miss Patience was hemstitching and 
Mr. Hugh MacClure was glancing at 
the sisters over the top of his evening 
paper and thinking of the time when 
he had first known them. 

A loud rattle of wheels on the pave- 
ment outside—a fierce ring at the bel: 
—a sound of footsteps on the stairs, 
mingled with the steady scratch, 
scratch of Marion’s pen—and a terri- 
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ble thumping of two hearts when the 
servant’s voice announced : 

“Packages for Miss MacClure.” 

Down went Marion’s pen, and down 
went Marion herself on the floor in 
front of two immense boxes, wildly 
pulling off.the wrappings of the first, 
and screaming for everyone to “Come 
quick! Come quick!” 

““A real seal-skin coat, Uncle Mac, 
and such a beauty. Miss Patience, 
Miss Wealthy, do—do look!” 

Miss Wealthy gave a quick, surrep- 
titious glance at the garment which 
Marion in an ecstacy of delight was 
unfolding and shaking out, exclaiming 
upon its elegant cut and its rare qual- 
ity. 

“How good of you, Uncle Mac,” she 
cried, but Uncle Mac positively dis- 
claimed all knowledge of the affair. 

“Tumph,” said Miss Wealthy, push- 
ing back her spectacles to examine, “I 
don’t just take to that linin’ somehow 
—purple. Red ‘ud be enough sight 
prettier and more becomin’ to Marion.” 

Miss Patience was white as the linen 
she was still mechanically hemstitch- 
ing. No one appeared to notice her 
silence and pallor, however, for by 
this time Marion had remembered the 
second box. 

There was a quick twang of the cord 
as her eager fingers snapped it, a 
swift rustle of paper and then 

It was Miss Patience’s turn to flush 
now, in unbounded surprise, while 
Miss Wealthy, sitting stiff and 
straight, knitted violently. There in 
its folds of satiny paper lay another 
coat as like and as unlike the other as 
Miss Wealthy was like and unlike 
Miss Patience. 

“Was there ever such richness!” ex- 
claimed Marion, fairly hugging the 
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coat in delight. Both such perfect ma- 
terial, yet so different in cut and style. 
And see, Miss Wealthy, this one has 
the red lining. Who can have sent 
them?” she rattled on. “Of course I’m 
to take my choice and return the other. 
Uncle Mac, have you the slightest idea 
who could have sent them?” 

“The slightest only,” said Uncle 
Mac with a little smile. Miss Wealthy: 
knitted swiftly on, with queer, com- 
pressed lips. Miss Patience—her face 
like a pale-pink rose-leaf—shook her 
head at him ever so slightly. 

Marion, arrayed in the purple-lined 
coat selected by Miss Patience, paused 
in the survey of herself in the long 
mirror, to look at him. Her back was 
toward Miss Patience. “Is it to be a 
secret ?”’ she asked. 

“For the present—yes, I believe it 
is,” said Uncle Mac. 

“Well, it’s a secret worth keeping,” 
laughed Marion, turning back to the 
mirror. 

“Now, all of you,” she continued, 
“are made judges in this matter. You 
shall tell me which of these two ador- 
able coats I am to keep and which to 
return. I shall reserve the right of 
casting the final vote myself. You 
have all beheld me in this one, now you 
shall judge of my charms as set forth 
by the other.” 

“Uncle Mac first,” she said, “be- 
cause a man’s opinion in such matters 
doesn’t carry the weight that a wo- 
man’s does. Which shall it be?” 

Mr. Hugh MacClure regarded his 
niece admiringly. “I'll give Harry a 
chance to vote in my place,” he said. 
“Whichever one he likes you best in is 
the one to keep—that’s my opinion.” 

“He likes me well enough in either 
or neither,” said the girl joyously. 
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“Well, Miss Patience, what is your 
verdict ?” 

Miss Patience arose and went over 
to the girl still revolving before the 
mirror. She caressed the fur with gen- 
tle fingers. She raised the collar, low- 
ered it, stood off at one side to gaze 
critically, then tried the effect of fast- 
ening and unfastening the front of the 
coat. 

“Now, put on the other,” she said 
softly. 

Marion was nothing loth. So, on 
went the purple-lined pride of Miss 
Patience’s heart. She thrilled as she 
stroked it, and touched the soft satin of 
the lining. 

“T really believe—I like—the purple- 
lined one—a little mite better,” she 
said slowly and truthfully. 

“Now, Aunt Wealthy,” said Marion, 
“your turn.” 

“T-aint one to change my mind "bout 
things,” said that worthy lady with a 
sharp click of her needles, “I’d keep 
the red-lined one.” 

“Well,” said Marion, with a deep 
breath, “I believe I will. Yet, the pur- 
ple is so—elegant, someway, and 
makes me feel like a princess. I al- 
most think, Miss Patience, that I like 
the cut of the collar a very little better, 
too—and it fits perfectly, and yet 3¢ 

“Let Miss Patience try one on,” said 
Uncle Mac, suddenly. 

Miss Patience protested and remon- 
strated, but with no avail. On went 
the purple-lined coat. And out from 
the luxury of its soft, dark collar, her 
fine, fair face beneath the soft snow of 
her hair, smiled like a late rosebud. 
Even Miss Wealthy dropped a stitch 
in her amazement and ejaculated some- 
thing which closely resembled a grunt 
of approval. 
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But Miss Patience took it off quietly 
and quickly, and with lingering touch, 
laid it again in its wrappings. 

“T like the purple one best,” she said 
again. 

And it was the red-lined coat that 
found its way back to the furrier’s the 
next morning. 

Miss Wealthy, too, was back in the 
store at an early hour. “I’ve concluded 
not to keep the coat,” she explained to 
the polite salesman. 

On her way out, among the crowds 
of richly dressed ladies, she saw a 
slight little woman in a faded old-style 
coat and a bonnef considerably the 
worse for wear. 

“What on airth be you doin’ here, 
Patience Alden?” exclaimed Miss 
Wealthy, “and where be you a-goin’ ?” 

“Aint this the furrier’s?”. gasped 
poor Miss Patience, alarmed by her 
sister’s sudden appearance. 

“Of course it’s the furrier’s,” said 
Miss Wealthy scornfully. But you 
aint goin’ to buy no coat in that old 
dress, be you? Wait till the weddin’s 


” 





over 
Miss Patience had caught her 
breath. Now or never. 


“T aint goin’ to have me no seal-skin, 
sister,” she said faintly. “I’ve give up 


havin’ one. But after the weddin’ I'll 
help you select yours.” 
“Humph,” said Miss Wealthy, 


“Guess you won’t, for I aint goin’ to 
have one, either. Fact, is, Patience, I 
give it up two or three days ago. I'd 
look like an old fool in one of them 
coats. But you didn’t look so bad as 
you might in that one of Marion’s, 
Patience. I wouldn’ say but that ’twas 
middlin’ becoming.” 

The tone was grim, but genuine. 
And Miss Patience flushed crimson. It 











was the first compliment she had ever 
received from Miss Wealthy. 

“Truth is,” she said, “I can’t buy no 
coat anyway, Wealthy. I—well, you 
see—I—lI bought that purple-lined one 
for Marion.” 

“You bought that purple-lined one 
for Marion?” repeated Miss Wealthy, 
dropping into a chair. 

The dreaded disclosure made, Miss 
Patience felt a sudden increase of 
strength. “Yes,” she said, “I did. 
*Twas my own money, Wealthy, and 
I’d earned it myself. Mebby ‘twas a 
little mite foolish, but 2 

“Well, I never,” said Miss Wealthy, 
geting to her feet, “they’s two of us, 
then, Patience Alden, for I bought 
*tother one—the red-lined one.” 

“Your” gasped Miss _ Patience 
weakly. 

“Yes, me,” said Miss Wealthy. 
“And it’s no one’s business but mine if 
I did. And there’s only one more 
thing to do,” she went on with her 
usual quick acceptance of situations, 
“and that is to settle for ’°em. We'll 
both go half, and keep our mouths 
shut, and that’s the end on’t.” 

So the Alden girls returned to their 
native town wearing their last winter’s 
coats. And if Marion had guessed 
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the secret she said nothing whatever 
about it. 

On Christmas morning, however, 
the expressman left a large package at 
the front door of the Alden homestead. 
When it was opened there appeared 
two beautiful seal-skin coats, exactly 
alike, save that the one marked for 
Miss Wealthy was lined with red, and 
the one for Miss Patience with purple 
satin, 

And for each there was a letter from 
Mr. Hugh MacClure, in which he 
begged them to accept, with his best 
regards and kindest Christmas wishes, 
etc., etc., “these little tokens of his last- 
ing esteem and affection.” 

The letters were exactly alike, too, 
save in one respect. To Miss Pa- 
tience’s there was added a short post- 
script. When she read it love’s crim- 
son roses, which should have bloomed 
in her cheeks at eighteen, blossomed, 
the brighter, perhaps, for the long 
years of waiting. 

And quite unconscious of Miss 
Wealthy’s disapproving comments, 


Miss Patience, while she washed the 
quaint blue china, sang from beginning 
to end, 


“Jerusalem, the golden, 
With milk and honey blest.” 
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Sir Christopher Wren’s London 
Churches 


By Ralph D. Cleveland 


CASUAL observer who vis- 
its London and views the 
city from Fleet street to 
the Tower, and from Lon- 

don Bridge to the Bank and the Royal 
Exchange, would scarcely imagine that 
almost within that area there are some 
forty parish churches, nearly all over 
200 years old, and the foundations of 
some of them dating back to the 11th 
and 12th centuries. In 1350, London 
was a town of about 90,000 inhabitants, 


and these churches, each  dedi- 
cated to some especial _ saint, 
were located in what was _pre- 


sumably the residence centre of the 
city, which was divided into many 
small parishes. From these early days 
they gradually increased in number, 
until the great fire of Sept. 2nd, 1666. 
At one o’clock on the morning of that 
fateful day fire broke out in a house in 
Pudding Lane, and after raging for 
three days and four nights, was finally 
arrested only when the King, Charles 
the Second, ordered some buildings in 
its path to be blown up with gunpow- 
der. 

Evelyn’s Diary, in describing this 
conflagration, says: “All the skie was 
of a fiery aspect like the top of a burn- 
ing oven, and the light seen above 
forty miles round about, for many 
nights. God grant mine eyes may 
never behold the like—who now saw 
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10,000 houses all in one flame; the 
noise and crackling and thunder of the 
impetuous flames; the shrieking of 
women and children ; the hurry of peo- 
ple, the fall of towers, houses and 
churches, was like an hideous storme, 
and the aire all about so hot and in- 
flam’d that, at last, one was not able to 
approach it,—so that they were fore’d 
to stand still and let the flames burn 
on, which they did for neare two miles 
in length & one in breadth. 

“The clouds, also, & smoke were 
dismall, and reach’d upon computa- 
tion neere 56 miles in length. 

“Thus I left it this afternoon burn- 
ing—a resemblance of Sodom, or of 
the last day.” 

Again: “Sept. 4th . The 
Eastern wind still more impetuously 
driving the flames forward,—nothing 
but the power of Almighty God was 
able to stop them, for vaine was the 
help of man.” 

Pepys’ Diary mentions the fact that 
the entire lead roof of St. Paul’s—no 
less than six acres by measure,—fell in, 
the melted lead running down into the 
streets and the crypt, where the books 
belonging to the Stationers’ Hall had 
been carried for safety. These caught 
fire and continued burning for a week. 

Pepys, in his diary for Jan. 31st, 
1667, also quaintly remarks: 

“Tt is observed, and it is truc, in the 
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late fire of London, that the fire burned 
just as many parish churches as there 
were hours from the beginning to the 
end of the fire; and next, that there 
were just as many churches left stand- 
ing, as there were taverns left standing 
in the rest of the city, that was not 
burned, being, I think, thirteen in all 


of each, which is pretty to observe.” 


In such wholesale destruction of 
property the churches suffered with the 
rest, and in addition to St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral there were no less than eighty- 
seven parish churches and six chapels 
destroyed. In the gigantic work of re- 


building that became necessary, a man 
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of much more than usual ability was 
needed, and such an one was fortunate- 
ly at hand. 

Christopher Wren, at that time only 
thirty-four years of age, was so re- 
markable a man, and is so identified 
with the rebuilding of London and its 
churches, that we cannot do better than 
give a short sketch of his life before 
speaking of his work. 

The Wrens were an old Danish fam- 
ily, and one of these members fought 
with Richard Coeur de Lion in Pales- 
tine: Several held positions of trust 
under different monarchs before Chris- 
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topher’s time,—his grandfather, 
Francis, being steward to Mary, 
Queen of Scots, during her cap- 
tivity in England, and his uncle, 
Matthew, accompanying Charles 
the First both to Spain and 
Scotland, and afterwards being 
made Clerk of the Closet to 
Charles—an office requiring 
much tact and discretion. He 
also became Bishop of Here- 
ford, and later of Ely, and was 





also Dean of Windsor. In con- 
sequence of all this kingly 


favor, he was imprisoned for 
nearly twelve years by Crom- 
well. 

Christopher’s father was an 
Oxford man, took holy orders, 
received a living near Fonthill 
Abbey in Wiltshire, succeeded 
his brother as Dean of Windsor, 
and seems to have been a man 
of great attainments in science 
and literature, with some skill 
in architecture, even to being 
employed in designing a royal 
building. He married Mary, 
daughter of Robert Cox, who 
bore him seven children, two of 
them sons, and both christened Chris- 
topher. The first, born in 1630, prob- 
ably died very young, as we find the 
record,—“Christopher, Ist sonne of 
Dr. Wren,” and next, “Christopher, 
2nd sonne of Christopher Wren, Doc- 
tor in Divinite and Rector now.” The 
entries in the register are much con- 
fused, but from diaries kept by the 
family, the latter’s birth must have 
been about October, 1631. 

Christopher was a delicate, weakly 
boy, who early gave promise of bril- 
liant achievement, his frail health 
seeming to act as a spur instead of a 

















check, so that, in his 
ninth or tenth year, he 
entered Westminster, 
then under the famous 
Dr. Busby. While still 
very young he showed 
marked ability in Latin, 
mathematics and astron- 
omy, and being also of a 
decidedly inventive turn, 
he devised some very 
valuable astronomical in- 
struments before enter- 
ing Oxford, which he did 
at the age of fourteen. 
Here he became deeply 
interested in all the new 
scientific apparatus, and 
it was then he invented 
the diplographic instru- 
ment for simultaneous 
writing with two pens. 

In the autumn of 1653, 
Wren was elected to the 
fellowship of All Soul’s. 
Evelyn, who met him at 
Oxford the following 
year, speaks of him as 
‘that miracle of a youth.” 
In 1657, he was offered 
the Gresham professor- 
ship of astronomy in 
London; but being only 
twenty-four, he doubted 
whether he should accept 
the post. His friends, 
however, were of a differ- 
ent opinion, and he came up to Lon- 
don to accept, delivering his opening 
address in Latin. 

He was largely instrumental in 
founding the Royal Society, and the 
first meetings were held in his rooms. 
In 1661 he resigned his Gresham pro- 
fessorship and accepted the Savilian 
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professorship of astrono- 
my at Oxford. This chair 
was founded by Sir Hen- 
ry Saville in 1619, and 
required the professor to 
‘explain the Ptolemaic, 
Copernican and other 
modern astronomical sys- 
tems, teach and read on 
optics, dialling, geogra- 
phy and navigation,— 
he was to be of any na- 
tion in Christendom pro- 
vided he was of good rep- 
utation, had a fair knowl- 
edge of Greek, and was 
twenty-six years of age, 
--if an Englishman, he 
must have taken his M. 
A. degree.” 

The choice of a profes- 
sor was to lie with the 
Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Lord Chancel- 
lor of the University, the 
. Bishop of London, Prin- 
cipal Secretary of State, 
Chief Justices, the Lord 
Chief Baron, and Dean of 
Arches. From these re- 
quirements it is easy to 
see what Wren’s abilities 
must have been. He had 
studied architecture with 
as keen an interest as he 
had shown in his other 
studies, and when, in 
1651, Inigo Jones died, poor and 
lonely in a lodging near the ruined St. 
Paul’s, his opportunity came. The 


King sent for Wren to assist Sir Jno. 
Denham, the Surveyor-General to His 
Majesty’s Works. The following year 
he was asked to survey old St. Paul’s 
and draw up a plan for rebuilding it. 
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In 1663, the Sheldonian 
Theatre at Oxford, his 
first building, was erect- 
ed. Then followed the 
Chapel of Pembroke Col- 
lege. But Wren now 
felt that he lacked com- 
plete mastery of the ar- 
tistic element in archi- 
tecture, and paid a visit 
to France, where he met 
Bernini, the architect of 
St. Peter’s at Rome. The 
latter’s designs for re- 
pairing the Louvre he 
had an opportunity to 
see, but not to copy, as 
he was allowed but a 
glance at them. 

He had intended roing 
to Italy, but was pre- 
vented, and returned to 
England in 1666. It was, 
as we have said, in Sep- 
tember of this year, that 
the Great Fire occurred. . — 
Had Wren’s plans for the 
rebuilding of the entire 
city been carried out, the 
London of to-day would 
not be in its present con- 
gested condition. For 
example, his plan _ pro- 
vided that Ludgate Hill 
should widen gradually 
as it approached St. 
Paul’s, where it was to divide into two 
broad streets, running on either side 
of the Cathedral, and leaving a large 
open space in which it was to stand. 
One of these streets was to run parallel 
to the river until it reached the Tower, 
and the other to the Royal Exchange, 
which Wren meant to be the centre of 
the city, and which he planned should 
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stand in a great piazza. 
From this, ten streets 
were to diverge, and 
around it were to be 
placed the Post Office, the 
Mint, the Excise Office, 
the Goldsmiths’ and the 
Insurance Halls, forming 
the outside of the piazza. 

The churches were to 
occupy commanding po- 
sitions along the princi- 
pal thoroughfares — and 
‘fall churchyards, gar- 
dens and trades that use 
great fires or yield noi- 
some smells” were to be 
placed out of town. These 
were the main features 
of Wren’s plan, and the 
present visitor to London 
can readily see what a 
vast difference it would 
have made, had it been 
carried out,—but, alas 
for London, the quarrels 
and greed of property 
owners prevented, and 
its citizens are now ex- 
piating the folly of their 
predecessors. 

Sir Jno. Denham dying 
in 1668, Wren succeeded 
tohis officeand authority, 
and began at once the 
rebuilding of the entire 
A tremendous task it was, for 
we learn from Wren’s records that he 
was hampered much as are architects 
of the present day, by lack of funds, 
petty jealousies and other annoyances. 

Wren’s mathematical and mechan- 
ical instincts were such that, wherever 
constructive strength was concerned, 
his judgment was unerring, as is dem- 


city. 








onstrated by the solidity of hits struc- 
tures to-day. 

To appreciate their artistic beauty 
and historic value as well, requires a 
stroll through the “City,” for it is in its 
most crowded business streets that 
they are to be found. Many of them 
are hard to find at all, and it is almost 
impossible to secure an advantageous 
point from which to get a good picture. 
If the keys, or the person in charge, 
can be located—not always an easy 
task—many of them will be found ex- 
tremely beautiful, but the light in most 
is so poor that a photograph of the in- 
terior would be very unsatisfactory. 

In walking down the right hand side 
of Fleet Street from the Strand, just 
before coming to Ludgate Circus, is a 
little narrow street called “St. Bride’s 
Court,” or “Place.” Up this some fifty 
feet is St. Bride’s, one of Wren’s most 
beautiful churches. You might pass 
along Fleet Street a thousand times 
and never see it. St. Bride’s, which -is 
considered to rank next in beauty to 
St. Mary le Bow, was rebuilt in 1680. 
It had been originally named for an 
Irish virgin, St. Bridget, or Bride, who 
died in 525. An iron pump, in a niche 
near by, shows the site of the holy well 
of St. Bride. The hospital, founded 
by Edward the Sixth, and named for 
this church, was afterward converted 
into a prison, called Bridewell. Hence 
the derivation of our word for a city 
prison. The steeple of St. Bride’s was 
originally 234 feet high, but was struck 
by lightning and reduced eight feet in 
rebuilding. 

Crossing Ludgate Circus, we come 
to St. Martin’s, half way up Ludgate 
Hill, on the left. This is one of the 
less picturesque and __ interesting 
churches. It was rebuilt in 1684, and 
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its early history is very obscyre. 
Continuing up Ludgate Hill, derived 
from Lud’s Gate,—an entrance to the 
city built by a certain King Lud sixty- 
nine years before Christ,—and pass- 
ing St. Paul’s on the left, we come 
484 


to St. Augustine and St. Faith, at the 
entrance to Watling Street. A very 
good view of it may be obtained from 
the steps of the south portico of St. 
Paul’s. 

This church was rebuilt in 1695, and 
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owed its name to a Benedictine monk 
who was sent to England by Gregory 
I. to convert Ethelbert to Christianity. 
Augustine founded a monastery at 
Canterbury, and was buried there. The 
Christian Church in England really 
began with him, and to him the order 
of St. Augustine owes its name. The 
church in Watling Street is mentioned 
in the 12th century. 

Taking the first turn to the right 
from Cannon Street brings one to St. 
Nicholas, Cole Abbey, in Knight-Rider 
Street. Little is known of its ancient 
history, but it was rebuilt by Wren in 
1677, and has one of his lead spires, 
with a balcony so near the top as to 
make it very difficult of access. 

Descending from here to Victoria 
Street and turning back to the west, 
we soon come, on the right, to St. 
Andrew by the Wardrobe, rebuilt by 
Wren in 1692. 

After the fire this parish was united 
to St. Anne’s, Blackfriars—it was 
called “by the Wardrobe” from being 
next the King’s house or “Wardrobe.” 
It was also very near Baynard’s Castle, 
belonging to the Fitz Walters, where 
Shakespeare placed one scene of his 
“Richard ITI,” as the Duke of Glouces- 
ter occupied the castle when he as- 
sumed the throne. The interior has a 
very lofty carved pulpit, surmounted 
by a tall sounding board or canopy, and 
reached by an unusually long flight of 
steps. It is remarkable as being con- 
structed of brick with stone trimmings 
and quoines, a comparatively rare 
thing in Wren’s churches, and it is also 
more conspicuous than some of them 
as standing back from the street and 
several feet above it. 

Continuing east again, in Upper 
Thames Street, we come to the tower 
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—all that now remains of it—of St. 
Mary, Somerset. It was named orig- 
inally “Towerhithe,” from a “hithe” 
or wharf near by, and was rebuilt in 
1695. The body of the church has been 
demolished to make room for business 
buildings. The tower was left as a 
means of collecting parish taxes, which 
could not have been done had it been 
totally destroyed. 

Following down Thames Street, up 
a little lane to the left, brings us to St. 
James, Garlick Hithe—so named from 
St. James, the Great, beheaded under 
Herod, and from a hithe, or wharf, 
near by, where garlic was formerly 
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sold. A figure of St. 
James projects over the 
dial outside, and the 
tower is especially 
beautiful. It was re- 
built by Wren in 1683. 

Taking next a little 
street, passing along the 
south side of St. James, 
and following it across 
Queen Street, in a very 
few steps we shall come 
to St. Michael’s, College 
Hill. This is one of 
three which are modeled 
on somewhat _ similar 
lines, the others being 
St. James, Garlick Hithe, 
and St. Stephen’s, Wal- 
brook. The square tower 
of St. Michael’s is sur- 
mounted by a circular 
lantern, surrounded by 
eight beautiful Ionic col- 
umns, from which 
springs another smaller 
lantern of a somewhat 
similar type, terminating in a solid 
finial and vane. The church was re- 
built in 1694, but the steeple was not 
finished until 1713. 

Retracing our steps a little and as- 
cending Queen Street as far as Queen 
Victoria Street, we shall see the square 
pinnacled tower of St. Mary, Alder- 
mary, across the street and to our left. 
It was so called as being older than the 
other Mary churches. Wren did not 
rebuild it, but merely repaired the old 
church not entirely destroyed by the 
fire. 

Passing down Cannon Street, near- 
ly opposite the Cannon Street Station, 
we come to St. Swithin’s, and a little 
further on, up a court to the left, is 
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St. Mary’s Abchurch, 
another of Wren’s brick 
churches, with a lead 
steeple, called Ab, or 
“up” church, from the 
fact of its being built 
on rising ground. 

Again passing down 
Cannon Street, we enter 
Eastcheap, and turning 
down Fish Street to- 
ward the river, St. Mag- 
lens the Martyr, is be- 
fore us. As it is within 
a stone’s throw of the 
celebrated  Billingsgate 
Fish Market, it would 
be well to defer one’s 
visit to it until Sunday, 
as on other days the 
street is crowded with 
fishmongers and _ their 
carts. Legends say that 
St. Maglens was twice 
submitted to the test of 
a fiery furnace, andthree 
times exposed to wild 
beasts, without injury, and though ul- 
timately stoned to death, lived till he 
prayed to die. We may infer that the 
church was poorly attended, as in an 
old chronicle it is written: 

“We fynde dyver of the priests and 
clarkes, in tyme of dyvyne Service, be at 
tavernes and ale howses, at fysshing and 
other trifils; whereby dyvyne service is let, 
etc.” 

Wren rebuilt this church in 1705. 
The ground story of the tower was 
opened out on three sides after the fire 
of 1759, to form a footway to old Lon- 
don Bridge. At this time, it was found 
that Wren had foreseen this necessity 
and made provision for it, filling up the 
arches with brick. When the present 
London Bridge was built, in 1830, St. 
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Maglens was left out of the stream 
of traffic, and her sacred walls have be- 
come a lounging place for the fish- 
monger, while the air reeks with the 
odor of his wares, and the arches re- 
echo his “Billingsgate.” 

Continuing down Lower Thames 
Street, past the fish market, we turn 
up to the left, opposite the Custom 
House, and come to St. Dunstan’s in 
the East, one of the most graceful of 
Wren’s steeples. It was said this 
steeple was designed by his daughter 
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Jane, but of this there seems to be no 
certainty. Its construction is peculiar 
and was thought, by many, to be weak, 
but time has demonstrated that Wren’s 
judgment was correct, and that it is 
one of his strongest. This church was 
rebuilt by him in 1698, but the original 
was erected about 1300, and the list of 
presiding clergy began about 1312. 
There is every reason to believe that 
the old church was much larger than 
the present one, as, when Wren’s work- 


men were digging they found remains 
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of walls and buildings extending far 
outside of its present limits. 

Dunstan was the nephew of Athelm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and was 
born at Glastonbury, in Somersetshire, 
in 924 or 925. In 946 he was made Ab- 
bot of Glastonbury, that celebrated Ab- 
bey whose ruins still remain one of the 
most beautiful in England. He is said 
to have founded the order of Benedic- 
tines in England, and was also made 


Archbishop of Canterbury and became 
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instrumental in placing Edward upon 
the throne. He died in 988. Both 
Canterbury and Glastonbury claim him 
as their own, and authorities differ as 
to his final resting place. 

The spire of St. Dunstan’s is consid- 
ered faulty in design, from an artistic 
point of view, by some of Wren’s crit- 
ics, but its exquisite lightness and 
grace cannot fail to give pleasure to 
any observer. 

We have now reached the extreme 
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eastern limits of our ramble, and must 
turn backwards to the west. Ascend- 
ing the hill from St. Dunstan’s, and 
passing into Eastcheap, the tall lead 
spire of St. Margaret, Pattens, will be 
in view to our left. 

This church was named for the Vir- 
gin of Antioch, who gave up her life 
for Christianity about the 4th century, 
while its latter name came from that of 
the lane, where it stood,—pattens be- 
ing made and sold there,—since called 
Rood Lane, from the fact that when 
the old church was pulled down, a 
cross was put up on the spot for the 
offerings of the faithful. It was re- 
built in 1687. 

Passing west, on Eastcheap, into 
King William Street, looking up the 
first alley to the right, the pretty spire 
of St. Edmund the King and Martyr 
will be revealed. Edmund, a just and 
holy man, was King of East Anglia in 
840, ruling till 870, when he was taken 
prisoner by the Danes, tortured and 
beheaded for refusing to abjure his 
faith. The spot where his head was 
buried is the site of what was one of 
the richest monasteries of England, 
3ury St. Edmunds, in Suffolk. The 
present church was rebuilt in 1690. 

Close to this church, on Lombard 
Street, under an archway, back of busi- 
ness buildings, is All Hallow’s, Lom- 
bard Street, and just north of it, in 
Cornhill, is St. Peter’s—two more of 
Wren’s churches of which it will be 
found impossible to secure a good 
view. 

Crossing now the open square in 
front of the Royal Exchange, and turn- 
ing to the left, around the corner of the 
Mansion House, we come to St. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook, so named from 
being on the west side of a brook, 
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which was probably where the Man- 
sion House now stands. 

This is another spire almost exactly- 
similar to that of St. James, Garlick 
Hithe. It was this church, rebuilt im 
1681, which so charmed Canova, that 
he wished to revisit England “’ . order 
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to see again St. Paul’s, Som- 
erset House and St. Ste- 
phen’s, Walbrook.” 

Crossing over to the Bank, 
and passing up Prince 
Street, we shall find St. Mar- 
garet’s, Lothbury, facing the 
back of the Bank. It is but 
a small church, curious now 
only as illustrating how the 
city has grown around it, the 
back of the Bank of Eng- 
land being opposite its door, 
and Throckmorton Street, 
with its Stock Exchange, 
and rush of brokers, within 
a stone’s throw. 

Following Gresham Street, 
the continuation of Loth- 
bury, to the west, for 
perhaps two hundred 
yards, we come to St. 
Lawrence, Jewry, just at 
the entrance to the Guild 
Hall. 

We get more of a view of 
the body of this church than 
of almost any of the others, 
as it is nearly surrounded 
by streets instead of build- 
ings. It was rebuilt in 1667, but 
existed as early as 1293. Here are 
buried Thomas Boleyn, father of 
Anne, wife of Henry the Eighth 
and mother of Elizabeth. Here, also, 
lies Richard Rich, a mercer, from 
whom descended the Earls of War- 
wick. In the vestry room is an old 
painting representing the manner of 
St. Lawrence’s death, and another 
showing his reception into Heaven, 
while, outside, the vane has the form 
of a gridiron. It derived the term 
Jewry from ‘the locality, which 
was that finally apportioned to 
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the Jews, for residence and 
church purposes, soon after 
the arrival of William the 
Conquerer. 

Turning to the 
around the west end of St. 
Lawrence, Jewry, into Al- 
dermanbury, we come to St. 
Mary’s of that name. At the 
south side of the church 
there is a small churchyard 
with seats in it, and a few 
trees, under whose shade, 
at the lunch hour, many 
of the clerks of the 
neighborhood find a 
pleasant resting place and 
change from their dingy 
offices. This church, and 
many of the others, is open 
during the noon-time, to 
afford those who wish it 
an opportunity for quiet 
prayer. P 

St. Mary’s, Alderman- 

bury, took its name from its 
situation, formerly called 
Alderman’s Bury, or Guild 
Hall. It was rebuilt in 
1677. 
There is a tablet with a Latin 
showing that it ex- 
isted in 1181. On the north side 
of the communion table lie 
the remains of the infamous Judge 
Jeffreys. 

By a little alley at the side of St. 
Mary’s we pass into Wood Street, 
where we shall find St. Alban’s, one of 
Wren’s most pleasing Gothic compo- 
sitions. 

The history of the old church is 
worth mentioning: The Emperor Dio- 
cletian, in the third century, perse- 
cuting Christians wherever found, 
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caused the death of a man named Al- 
ban at Vernham, in Hertfordshire, 
about twenty miles from London. A\l- 
ban was called the pro-martyr of Eng- 
land, and in 793, Offa, King of Mercia, 
having received pardon from the pope 
for a murder, on condition that he 
would be liberal to ecclesiastical es- 
tablishments, obtained the canonization 
of Alban and erected a large and state- 
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ly monastery near Vernham to his 
memory. St. Alban’s, Wood Street, 
was one of several belonging to this 
monastery, and was in existence in 
1077. It was rebuilt in 1685. 

Among the epitaphs written on its 
walls we find this one: 


“Hic jacet Tom Shorthose,— 

Sine tombe, sine sheets, sine riches ; 
Que vixit sine gowne, sine cloak, 

Sine shirt, sine breeches!” 


Turning south in Wood Street to 
Cheapside, the beautiful spire of St. 
Mary-le-Bow, with its celebrated 
dragon, is in view on the left. This 
spire is considered one of the most 
beautiful of Wren’s conceptions, and 
the church is unusually well known 
from its association with “Bow Bells.” 
Originally a cockney was anyone born 
within sound of Bow Bells, but if this 
definition still held good, there would 
be no cockneys other than the children 
of some of the janitors and attendants 
in the business buildings of the present 
City. It was rebuilt in 1671, but was 
first mentioned as a Christian church 
in the reign of William the Conqueror. 
Stowe says it was built on arches or 
“bows” of stone—thence named “arqu- 
buse” or “bow.” 

The old steeple was rebuilt in 1460, 
and Bow Bell was ordered to be rung 
nightly at 9 o’clock—a vestige of Nor- 
man curfew. Apprentices in the 
neighborhood used to await its ringing 
anxiously, and an old couplet shows 
complaint against the parish clerk for 
not keeping regular hours: 


“Clark of the Bow Bell, with the yellow 
lockes, 

For thy late ringing, thy head shall have 
knockes.” 


And the-clerk’s reply: 
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“Children of Cheape, hold you all still, 
For you shall have the Bow Bell, rung at 
your will.” 

The old church was a mean, low 
edifice, and the new church was built 
partly over the crypt of the Norman 
one, and partly on an old Roman cause- 
way. 

Turning now again to the west, we 
shall find St. Vedast, to the right, off 
Cheapside, in Foster Lane, just back 
of the General Post Office. A pretty 
view of this tower may be obtained 
from Newgate Street, looking east. 
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The old church was certainly extant 
in 1308. Vedast, for whom it was 
named, was Bishop of Arras, in the 
province of Artois, in 484. “A man of 
great holynesse and charitie,” and 
many are the legends of miracles per- 
formed by him. He is said to have 
once met with a cruel bear, prowling 
in the ruins of a Christian church. At 
his command, the bear departed into 


the wilderness, and never returned 
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St. LAWRENCE, JEWRY 


again! Hence the symbol of the bear 
in connection with the saint. 

Directly north of where we stand in 
Newgate Street is the celebrated Christ 
Church and Christ Church Hospital, 
or the Blue Coat School, as it is now 
called. 


In 1224, nine Franciscan 
friars came from Italy to 
England. Four went to 
London and five to Canter- 
bury, where they were 
helped by some citizens to 
erect buildings. Stowe says 
they consecrated their 
church in 1325, and four 
queens are known to be 
buried there. 

In the reign of Henry the 

Eighth, their property suf- 
fered many changes, and 
was used for divers pur- 
poses, but was finally re- 
stored as a large parish 
under conditions 
attached, one of the priests 


certain 


being always required to 
attend prisoners at New- 
gate. The present church is 
only one-half the size of 
the original, the remainder 
being enclosed as a burial 
ground, and Christ Church 
Hospital has become the 
Blue Coat School, of which 
Lamb speaks so feelingly: 

“The Blue Coat School is an 
institution to keep those who 
have yet held up their heads in 
the world, from sinking; to 
keep alive the spirit of a decent 
household when poverty was in 
danger of crushing it; to assist 
those who are the most willing, 
but not always the most able, 
to assist themselves; to separ- 
ate a child from his family for 
a season, in order to render him back here- 
after with feelings and habits more con- 
genial to it than he could have attained 
by remaining at home in the bosom of it.” 

Lamb, himself, was a member of 
this school, as were also Leigh Hunt, 
Coleridge and other well-known men, 


among them, we understand, Baden 
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Powell, the hero of 
Mafeking. 

Following up New- 
gate Street to Hol- 
born Viaduct, we 
come to St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, on the left. 
Wren did not rebuild, 
but merely repaired 
it in 1704. It was so 
named from the dis- 
ciple, Andrew, and 
from being on the 
site of a stream which 
ran to old Borne 
Bridge, the old 
‘‘bourne”’ or limit. 

This brief survey 
may draw the read- 
er’s and the traveler’s 
attention to the life 
and labors of one too 
little known, and help 
those who wish to 
find these churches. 

That Wren did not 
escape unfair treat- 
ment is shown by the 
fact that while he was working upon 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, he was only al- 
lowed payment of half his salary till 
the church should be completed, “to 
ensure speed and faithful expenditure 
of time !’”’ Later, attempts were made to 
defraud him of some of the salary due 
him, until at last, in despair, he applied 
to the House of Commons, which di- 
rected immediate payment of all ar- 
rears. Jealousy prompted several ma- 
licious attacks upon his integrity, all of 
which, of course, proved utterly false, 
while those directed against Jennings, 
his master carpenter, fell to the ground 
as well, so bravely did Wren defend 
him. 





St. ALBAN’S 


In 1673 Wren had 
been knighted, and 
for some portion of 
his life he inhabited 
a huge house, which 
he had built in Great 
Russell Street. It 
was so large that it 
was afterward di- 
vided into four, and 
was occupied by 
Wren’s eldest son 
and, in turn, by his 
second son, Stephen. 

In 1710, after 
thirty-five years, the 
crown was put to his 
labors, and the last 
stone of the lantern 
above the dome of 
St. Paul’s, was laid 
by Wren’s son, in 
the presence of his 
father and _ others, 
most of whom had 
worked on the build- 
ing. Dean Milman 
gives a beautiful pic- 
ture of the scene in his Annals: 

“All London had poured forth for the 
spectacle, which had been publicly an- 
nounced, and were looking up in wonder to 
the old man who was on that wondrous 
height, setting the seal, as it were, to his 
august labors. A man, not originally edu- 
cated for an architect, but compelled by the 
public necessities to assume, and so to fulfil 
it, as to stand on a level with the most con- 
summate masters of the art in Europe, and 
to take his stand on an eminence, which 
his English successors almost despair of 
attaining.” ‘A man who had the concep- 
tion of a painter, as well as an architect.” 

In April, 1718, George the First dis- 
missed him, and he retired to his house 
at Hampton Court, where he spent the 
greater part of his declining years, 
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though he still watched 
the progress of the works 
at Westminster Abbey, 
the surveyorship of which 
he retained. Old age 
weakened his limbs, but 
not his clear understand- 
ing, and in scientific pur- 
suits and the diligent study 
of the Holy 
Scriptures, — se- 
rene and gentle 
as ever, he 
awaited his 
summons. 

Once a year 
it was his habit 
to be driven to 
London and sit 
for a while un- 
der the dome of 
his own cathe- 
dral. On one of 
these journeys 
he caught a 
cold, and soon after, February 25th, 
1723, he was discovered, by one of his 
servants, dead in his chair, with an 
expression of perfect peace on his calm 
features. 

He lies buried in the southeast crypt 
of St. Paul’s, whose mighty dome is 
daily filled with the vast congregations 
he had foreseen, and whose grand 
bells fill the air with music, dominating 
even the roar of London. 

Of Wren’s character it has well been 
said: “In a corrupt age, all testimony 


St. ANDREW’S 


¢ leaves him spotless, in po- 
’ sitions of great trust and 
still greater difficulty his 
integrity was but the 
more clearly shown by the 
attacks made upon him; 
among the foremost phil- 
osophers of his age, he 
was a striking example 
that ‘every 
good and per- 
fect gift com- 
eth from 
above.’ No 
child could have 
held the truths 
of Christianity 
with a more un- 
doubting faith 
than did Sir 
Christopher 
Wren.” 

In person 
he was short 
of stature, 
thin and dark, with black hair and 
eyes. 

His son’s beautiful inscription in 
Latin, to his memory, is placed in let- 
ters of gold over the door of the north 
transept of the church. We give the 
translation : 

“Beneath is laid the builder of this 
church and city, Christopher Wren, 
who lived more than ninety years, not 
for himself, but for the good of the 
State. Reader, if thou ask for a monu- 
ment, look around thee!” 
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When Christmas Comes 


By Virna Sheard 


OR thee, my small one,—trinkets and new toys, 
The wine of life and all its keenest joys, 
When Christmas comes. 
For me, the broken playthings of the past 
That in my weary hands I still hold fast, 


When Christmas comes. 


For thee, fair hopes of all that yet may he, 

And tender dreams of sweetest mystery, 
When Christmas comes. 

For thee, the future in a golden haze, 

For me, the memory of some bygone days, 
When Christmas comes. 


For thee, the things that lightly come and go, 
For thee, the holly and the mistletoe, 

When Christmas comes. 
For me, the smiles that are akin to tears, 
For me, the frosts and snows of many years, 


When Christmas comes. 


For thee, the twinkling candles bright and gay, 
For me, the purple shadows and the gray, 
When Christmas comes. 
For thee, the friends that greet thee at the door, 
For me, the faces I shall see no more, 
When Christmas comes. 


But ah, for both of us the mystic star 

That leadeth back to Bethlehem afar, 
When Christmas comes. 

For both of us the child they saw of old, 

That evermore his mother’s arms enfold, 


When Christmas comes. 











Children in Factory and Commercial 
Life 


By Haryot Holt Cahoon 


“4 HE wrongs of the child wage- 
earner furnish one of the 
strongest commentaries up- 
on the selfishness of human 

nature and man’s inhumanity to man. 
During the past few years legislation 
in the interest of child labor has been 
exceedingly active, but the obstacles to 
progress have been and in certain lo- 
calities continue to be many and potent, 
and the enforcement of the law is met 
by such contentious conditions that one 
is forced to conjecture as to what the 
situation might be if dealt with on 
grounds of principle rather than of 
law. In the year 1802, in England, 
manufacturers took children from 
almshouses to work, and to prevent 
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them from running. away obliged 
them to wear chains extending from 
hip to ankle, thereby impeding their 
progress on the way between the poor 
house and the factory. In the year 
1819 Parliament declared that no child 
younger than nine years of age should 
be employed. So intense were the: 
wrongs heaped upon the children by 
the heartless employers of that time 
that much indignation was aroused, 
and the institution of child labor was 
generally referred to as Yorkshire Sla- 
very, and the Society for the Improve- 
ment of Factory Children was founded 
to remedy this evil. This was in the 
year 1830, and that same year Massa- 
chusetts passed a law forbidding the 
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employment of children under twelve 
years of age for more than ten hours 
a day.. Even at the present time there 
are more children under fifteen years 
of age employed in the United States 
than in either England, Italy or Ger- 
many, in proportion to population. 

The compulsory education law has, 
in this country, proved to be the key to 
the child labor problem. It provides 
schooling for every child under four- 
teen years of age, while any under six- 
teen must be supplied with a birth cer- 
tificate before being eligible to employ- 
ment, and every factory employer is 
obliged to keep an age record of such 
employés under penalty of the law. 
There is also a health law which re- 
quires that the child pass a physical 
examination at the hands of some rep- 
utable practitioner, and there is an- 
other holding the employer to a certain 
standard regarding protection to life, 
limb and morals. 

While these laws do not hold in 
every state, they suggest in what 
measure the promoters of the welfare 
of child laborers have sought to lessen 
the injustice that falls to the lot of 
the helpless. Six of the southern 
states have no compulsory education 
law, nor labor law of any description 
in behalf of children, and some other 
states are manifestly indifferent re- 
garding their welfare:to the extent of 
placing the age under which employ- 
ments are forbidden at ten and twelve 
years. Many of the latter, however, 
specify against the employment of 
girls in mines, but it is a question 
whether the law is enforced. 

New York and Massachusetts are 
most vigilant in looking after the in- 
terests of the working children, and 
Illinois is fighting energetically against 
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the sweat shop evil which flourishes 
in that state. In New York, after 
the first offence, the penalty for the 
illegal employment of children may be 
as severe as fifty dollars fine and three 
months imprisonment, so that there 
the employment of children in sweat 
shops is a thing of the past. The last 
Factory Inspector’s report stated that 
they found 20,191 children under six- 
teen employed in factories throughout 
the State of New York. In Pennsylva- 
nia there are 125,000 children, from 
ten to fifteen years of age, employed 
in manufacturing and mining. For 
the violation of the compulsory educa- 
tion law the fine is two dollars. North 
Carolina employs 8,000 children in the 
cotton mills, and only 68 per cent. of 
them can read and write. In that 
state the average wage is thirty-two 
cents for a day of twelve and a half 
hours, and many are only eight years 
old. During these long hours they 
either stand or run with trucks or ply 
a broom larger than themselves. North 
Carolina is trying to pass a compul- 
sory education law. Alabama tried in 
the last legislature and failed. In that 
State there are twelve hundred little 
children working in the cotton mills. 

The growing efficiency of the fac- 
tory inspectors in detecting violations 
of the law has contributed largely to 
reduce the amount of child labor in 
manufacturing industries of the var- 
ious states. The enforcement of the 
health certificate clause has had the 
effect of making the employer more 
observant of the condition of the child 
put to work, and as a consequence 
children of better physique are em- 
ployed. When the age affidavit, health 
certificate and other details are re- 
corded the child possesses an added 
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value to the employer, as one not apt 
to involve him in prosecution, and as 
the child is thus retained permanently 
there is a gain of material value from 
this beginning of stability in work. 

“Law breaking in this particular 
shows a marked decrease in Illinois,” 
said a factory inspector of that State: 
“In 1895 there were 45 children to 
every 1,000 employés. In 1896 there 
were 37 to every 1,000, notwithstand- 
ing the increase of factories.” 

The enactment of the Ohio prohibi- 
tion of the employment of children at 
occupations dangerous to life, limb, 
health and morals would facilitate the 
release of boys from some of the worst 
phases of the glass industry for exam- 
ple. No law is broken when boys work 
all night long in the heat of the glass- 
furnaces, and then in the darkness of 
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the early morn- 
ing run over the 
ice and snow to 
their homes. The 
health certificate 
clause does not 
protect these 
children from 
burns and blind- 
ness __ inflicted 
while carrying 
red hot rods along 
intersecting 
paths. The furth- 
er restriction of 
the employment 
of boys in this 
industry might 
stimulate techni- 


cal improve- 
ments. 
The inspector 


has many phases 

of abuse to com- 
Arsenical paper and paste that 
is unfit for use sicken the child 
in the paper box factory; nicotine 
poisons the worker in tobacco; cheap 
mercurial gilding stains the hand and 
produces paralysis; but the inspector 
cannot prohibit employment after the 
health certificate has been obtained. 
A child may run an elevator, or feed 
a buzz saw, or a stamping machine, 
and the inspector is powerless to in- 
terfere. 

The health certificate fails in meet- 
ing its requirements for the reason that 
a child forbidden to work by one phy- 
sician has only to search long enough 
to find some ignorant or unscrupulous 
practitioner who will issue a certificate. 
Thus, when a scrupulous employer re- 
fuses to employ a child who has no cer- 
tificate of health, there is easily found 


bat. 
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an unscrupulous employer who sees 
that the child obtains one, and the 
inspector, following the case up, 
finds the certificate on file, and so 
can proceed no further. Out of 135 
children examined by two physi- 
cians at the instigation of the in- 
spector, 72 had certificates issued, 
53 were prohibited from work, and 
10 were forbidden to work at to- 
bacco stripping, stamping machines, 
knife grinding or in sweat shops. 
Each child was weighed with and 
without clothing, had eyes and ears 
tested, heart, lungs, skin, spine, 
joints and nails examined, and forty 
measurements taken. 

Laws are made protecting child 
labor, and it is the business of the 
factory inspector to enforce them, 
but it is next to impossible to do so, 
when parents and employers con- 
nive to evade and violate the law. 
The mother’s word regarding the 
age of the child is more readily 
believed than the intelligent  esti- 
mate of the inspector. If the child 
is only ten or eleven, and the mother 
states that he is fourteen, no more 
can be said. The country is full 
of undersized children, and the rea- 
son is obvious. Premature work re- 
sults in physical break-down, in the 
sapping of moral energy and the stunt- 
ing of wage-earning capacity. If so- 
ciety suffers children to work prema- 
turely, society must pay the penalty 
when the child becomes dependent up- 
on it in.mature years. 

It is but just to state that many of 
the children in factories have far from 
unpleasant experiences. All the fac- 
tories are not glass; nor silk, where 
they sometimes stand ankle deep in 
water; nor tobacco, where the fumes 





and poison wreck them physically; 
nor cotton, where they stand all day 
at the loom. In many of the better 
class of canning factories the sur- 
roundings are healthful and cheery 
and the work far from unpleasant. 
Children in mercantile are more 
pleasantly situated in many respects 
than those in factory life, and in large 
cities, particularly, a business chance is 
regarded as a most valuable opening. 
The law provides that children in New 
York may work at fourteen years of 
age. Too much cannot be said in 
praise of the humane methods em- 
ployed by many merchants in training 
their youthful workers. One of the 
large firms has established a lesson 
hour, and half of the entire staff of 
boys attends school each alternate 





AN ITALIAN SEWING SCHOOL 


morning from eight to nine o’clock, 
under the tutelage of an excellent mas- 
ter. There are boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
a gymnasium and a recreation room. 
There is a social secretary presiding 
over the mercantile family, and her 
business is along purely ethical lines. 


There is a summer vacation house 
among other advantages to be enjoyed. 
It is not an unusual feature of the 
large store that a restaurant is run 
expressly for the accommodation of 
une employés and the children in par 
ticular, with a variety of simple re- 
freshments for one and two cents. The 
stores are subject to the supervision 
of the mercantile inspector, whose bus- 
iness is the same as his of the factory ; 
he looks after the sanitary condition, 
the hours of work, and so on. No 
child is permitted to work more than 
sixty hours a week, and seats are pro- 
vided for their use when not actually 
busy. 
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There are, of course, unscrupulous 
men among this class of employers, 
the same as elsewhere. . There is a 
case on record where a merchant em- 
ployed an extra force at holiday time, 
hiring children indiscriminately with- 
out a reference, and at the end of 
the busy week dismissing first one and 
then another on the charge of thiev- 
ing, withholding the wages due to cov- 
er the shortage. Thus every child, 
guilty and innocent alike, went away 
branded a criminal. The law does not 
govern the wage of children. Its work 
is of a more vital nature. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that 
employment in a first-class mercantile 
establishment is an advantage to the 
little breadwinner. Here, at last, we 
may look at child labor with optimistic 
eyes. The cash girl has become a 
feature in the department store for 
the simple reason that girls are more 
attentive to business and more amena- 
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A DEPARTMENT STORE SCHOOL FOR CASH Boys 


ble to discipline than the boys of the 
same age. Coming, as they often do, 
‘from some of the poorest homes in 
the tenement house district, they lend 
themselves to the improved environ- 
ment to great advantage. They are 
required to be neat in appearance, 
clean, prompt, alert, and are under 
such strict surveillance that even hon- 
esty may become a habit as a mere 
business qualification. There are cases 
where advancement, while slow, has 
been of the sure and reliable kind, 
and cash girls have become heads of 
the stock department, and eventually 
buyers, and are among the most trust- 
ed representatives of firms. There 
are stores where the children are as 
one large, eager, interested family, 
where they have regular holiday en- 
tertainments, where half the force of 
little workers is permitted to go home 
on stormy days when trade is light, 
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where they are visited when they are 
ill, where, in short, the heads of the 
firm take a personal interest in their 
welfare, and where children succeed 
to the position their mothers have oc- 
cupied before them. This is certainly 
an industrial Utopia, and speaks well 
for the enterprise and acumen of the 
merchant who, realizing that his suc- 
cess depends upon his ability to se- 
lect competent workers, makes a point 
of stimulating them to their noblest 
endeavor. The child is apt and imita- 
tive, and she comes in contact with 
a better class of people in trade than 
she could ever have an opportunity 
to meet, and even carries home an at- 
mosphere of refinement absorbed in 
her daily contact. It is because the 
little cash girl has proved so satis- 
factory in the department store that 
women are in a measure crowding out 
their male competitors behind the 
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CHILDREN IN FACTORY 


counter, and also are swelling the 
ranks of the buyers. The jewelry 
buyer of one of the largest department 
stores in New York began life as a cash 
girl in the first department store ever 
opened in this country, “The Fair,” 
in Chicago, and her salary is now five 
thousand dollars a year. Here, as else- 
where, it is the survival of the fittest. 
Most conspicuous among the great 
number of unorganized child workers 
are the newsboys. A movement is 
now in progress in New York to li- 
cense them, as they are in Boston, 
where the measure has met with ex- 
cellent results. There is at present 
no means of knowing how many news- 
boys there are in New York. Presum- 
ably they number about four thous- 
and, although it is doubtful if more 
than half that number depend entirely 
upon the selling of papers for a liveli- 
hood. This is an occupation that can 
be followed without interfering with 
school attendance, and there is no ques- 
tion about the benefit to be derived 
from requiring a license. The National 
Association of Newsdealers, Booksel- 
lers and Stationers has been especially 
active in furthering this measure. It 
will not only dignify the calling, but 
it will give the greater chance to the 
worker who depends upon his sales for 
his living. It will do away with the 
vagabond element, whose business is in 
reality pocket-picking, and who use 
the newsboy’s privilege as a blind. The 
aim is to have the license cost fifty 
cents, and the association announces 
itself ready to procure one for any 
well-intentioned boy who is not able 
to buy his own. It further promises 
that a good record will entitle a pro- 
fessional newsboy to become the pro- 
prietor of a news-stand as soon as he 
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is old enough to manage that business, 
and thus become the recipient of a 
substantial income. 

There are several newsboys’ homes 
in New York, four of which belong to 
the Children’s Aid Society, and one 
has only to visit them to feel convinced 
that there is a working chance for a 
bright, eager specimen of Young 
America to make his place in the 
world. Board and lodging costs fif- 
teen cents a day, and this includes, in 
addition to a clean, comfortable bed, 
two meals served in plenty. The 
Children’s Aid Society stands ready to 
find these boys a home in the country, 
and encourages them to accept it. A 
sturdy boy in the news business makes 
from thirty to fifty cents a day. The 
newsboy’s career begins when he is 
almost a baby; certainly he is too 
young to handle the financial end of 
the business, and while he is to be 
pitied, he is by no means so badly off 
as many of the little workers in fac- 
tory life. There are many charities, 
whose aim is to relieve the necessities 
of such as he. However, his problem 
is not a simple one. The Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
has agents working in his behalf, and 
the Board of Education has its truant 
officers, who aim to gather him in to 
the school fold when he strays away. 
Chicago has the Juvenile Court, 
through which the city assumes the at- 
titude of the solicitous parent who de- 
sires to set the boy right when he 
makes a mistake, and to show him 
how to begin all over again. The 
newsboy and girl, the latter is in evi- 
dence even when she is a violator 
of the law, which she is in Chicago, 
come under the head of the street 
children, and to them each year com- 
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munities are giving more and more at- 
tention. 

Many states legislate against the 
stage as a means of living for chil- 
dren. Massachusetts passed a law in 
the year 1880 “prohibiting a license 
to circus and shows where parts were 
taken by children under fifteen years 
of age.” New York State also pro- 
hibits in like manner the employment 
of children behind the foot-lights. 
Even Louisana has a law which says 
that children under fourteen must not 
be employed by itinerant musicians un- 
less they have attended school four 
months in the preceding year. Cnhil- 
dren are employed as models in the 
studios, although it is a question 
whether the S. P. C. C. would not 
forbid the vocation, as it comes quite 
within their jurisdiction, if their at- 


tention were especially called to it. 
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The health clause of the child labor 
law in New York State is comprehen- 
sive in its meaning. It is a worthy 
commentary upon the efficacy of issu- 
ing vacation employment permits that 
last June, at the closing of the school 
term, 4,696 of these certificates were 
given out by the Health Department 
to children who applied for them. The 
vacation employment certificate enti- 
tles any child over twelve to work in 
a store during the vacation period, 
provided the child is in good physical 
condition. The necessities of life 
thrust the children into wage-earning 
at this time when they should be re- 
cuperating their forces for the fall 
term of school, but it is only in this 
impersonal way that the law seems 
able to meet the condition even half 
way. 

The District and Telegraph Mes- 
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senger Service provides business open- 
ings for many boys, and offices afford 
employment for thousands, but they 
must all be over fourteen years of 
age. In both of these occupations 
it can only be said of them that they 
are a developing process and that it is 
a question of individuality and capac- 
ity as far as the future is concerned. 

England’s reforms, relative to the 
children who take upon themselves 
the burden of life all too early, have 
been very slow in their workings, and 
although the subject has been agitated 
for nearly one hundred years, indus- 
trial betterment has not progressed 
further over the sea than in this coun- 
try, where the awakening to this neces- 
sity has been of comparatively recent 
date. It is interesting to trace the im- 
provements as they came to England. 
Sir Robert Peel was responsible for 
the first law passed to relieve the chil- 
dren. That was it}the year 1829. The 
law met with great opposition in Par- 
liament, and it only provided that 
children who were between the ages of 
nine and twelve years should not be 
employed more than twelve hours a 
day. Two years later night work was 
forbidden for all under eighteen years 
of age. Two years after that the cause 
roused another champion in the per- 
son of Lord Ashley, and he succeeded 
in limiting the working hours for all 
younger than thirteen to eight hours 
daily. In 1835 the employment in 
mines of all children younger than 
ten was forbidden. Lord Ashley again 
introduced a bill in 1842 providing that 
children less than thirteen years of 
age should work only six and a half 
hours a day, and this also provided 
that they should attend school the 
other half. In 1847 the time was re- 
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duced to five hours a day. In 1874 the 
minimum age for the employment of 
children was raised to ten. In 1878 
there was a law passed that children 
under ten should not be employed at 
all, and those less than fourteen should 
be employed half time, or on alternate 
days. It was then also that inspec-~ 
tors were appointed to enforce the 
law, and provision was made agains 
accident, medical certificates were re- 
quired, two hours were allowed for 
meals, and a half holiday on Saturday. 
Thus it will be seen that the English 
factory system was one of slow growth 
and development. According to the 
report of the Royal Commission on 
Labor in 1853, children were employed 
at only five and six years of age, and 
the profits drawn from child labor at 
that time were even said to be an en- 
couragement to early marriages. It 
was the condition existing at that time 
that inspired Mrs. Browning to write 
“The Cry of the Children,” every line 
of which is a protest against the heart- 
lessness of the people: 

“*For Oh,’ say the children, ‘we are weary.’ 
* * * * * ” * * * 


‘For all day we drag our burden tiring, 

Through the coal-dark under-ground, 

Or all day we drive the wheels of iron 

In the factories, round and round.’ ” 

And then, again, at the close of the 

poem are the strong lines: 

“ “How long,’ they say, ‘how long, oh cruel 
nation, 

Will you stand to move the world on a 
child’s heart,— 

Stifle down with a mailed heel its palpita- 
tion, 

And tread onward to your throne amid the 
mart? 

Our blood splashes upward, O gold-heaper, 

And your purple shows your path; 

But the child’s sob in the silence curses 
deeper 

Than the strong man in his wrath!” 
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The thinker, the poet and the phil- 
anthropist have all marked the wrong 
and urged the way to meet it, and the 
great human heart has been made to 
vibrate with sympathy, until there has 
risen up, now and then, in the grasp- 
ing world of commerce, a man who 
makes industrial betterment a study 
and a life work. It may be that his 
fortune of dollars does not build so 
rapidly, but there are proofs that his 
measure of happiness compensates for 
the financial shortage, if there be any. 
There are now firms in England who 
organize their employés into a com- 
munity, the key note of which is self- 
betterment. There are classes for in- 
struction in the various studies of the 
ordinary school as well as classes in 
domestic science to fit girls for a fu- 
ture sphere Of usefulness in the home. 
There are planned diversions also, and 
in fact the scheme, from beginning to 
end, is that of altruism and brotherly 
love. 

In this country immense progress 
has been made in the past ten years, 
although so much yet remains undone 
—so much that even rigidly enforced 
laws have not been able to reach, that 
the outlook is even yet far from en- 
couraging. There may be laws to re- 


strict the employer, but with the poor, 
hedged in on every side as they are, 
and with families the size of which 
seems to be in an inverse ratio to the 
ability to provide for them, there is to 
be met the daily necessity, which, ac- 
cording to the adage, knows no law; 
child labor seems to them to be one 
legitimate way in which to solve their 
problem; parents resent the fact that 
the law demands of them, first, that 
they educate their children; and also 
that they make the days of childhood 
care free; at least, so far as it is pos- 
But keenly indeed is the public 
interest whetted, and while the factory 
inspector is responsible for the general 
welfare of the juvenile wage earner, 
on the other hand there are number- 
less other deputies on the alert for 
In addition to the Board of 
Education, with such aids as truant 
ofhcers and the Juvenile Court, there 
are the Neighborhood Settlements that 
now number more than 450 in the 
United States, and there is the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren, all of whom labor unceasingly in 
the interests of the children. Begin- 
ning with day nurseries and kindergar- 
tens, church and state have joined 
forces to guard the children of the 
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wrongs. 
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nation, to guide and protect them even 
against the injustice of natural par- 
ents. 

Jacob Riis’ book, “The Children of 
the Poor,” published not quite a de- 
cade ago, suggests the improved con- 
dition of the little cash girl as we com- 
pare her at present with the situation 
he cites. He tells, among the count- 
less other details that unfold with 
gruesome verity, the horrors of child 
labor in New York City, that the 
working hours 
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to which the employer is liable on vio- 
lation of the age certificate clause, 
make it expedient for him to secure 
one from every child. This age certi- 
ficate, which is based on the affidavit 
of the parent, protects him even when 
it does not protect the child, who is 
often the victim of mis-statement. on 
the part of the mother, and it is fre- 
quently the case that she testifies to 
the fourteen-year-existence of her off- 
spring when the palpable falsity of her 





were sixteen daily, 
and that when 
girls had worked 
long enough to ex- 
pect an increase of 
wages they were 
discharged and 
new ones taken in 
their places. The 
truant _ officer 
called once a year, 
and sent the 
youngest children 
home, but it was 
less than a month, 
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or indeed, hardly 

was his back 

turned, before they were back again 
working in the same place. 

“While the legislature passed 
laws,” wrote Mr. Riis, in scathing 
criticism, “to prevent employment of 
children, it has enforced its mandates 
by employing one factory inspector 
who ‘guesses’ at the number of fac- 
tories, and is charged with the busi- 
ness of running all of them to see that 
the law is respected.” 

Great wrongs right slowly, but the 
law has restricted the number of work- 
ing hours since the day when Mr. 
Riis’ book went to press, and the fines 
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statement is too absurdly apparent to 
even admit of argument. In New 
York State the health certificate oc- 
casionally meets wrongs of this nature, 
and it is also proposed to further the 
benefits to the children by placing the 
age of employment at sixteen, and 
enforcing school attendance for the 
entire term. 

In regarding the condition of chil- 
dren in commercial life, it is well to 
consider the great advancement that 
has been made, while at the same time 
we deplore the existence of evils. 
When we consider that at the begin- 























ning of the present century little chil- 
dren of five and three years of age 
were working in brick yards; that in 
factories they were working from 
twelve to sixteen hours a day; that in 
mines they were crawling on their 
hands and knees in places too small for 
a grown person to enter; when we 
realize that laws have been enacted, the 
sole purport of which is to guard the 
rights of these human beings, who are 
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dependent upon the mature world, we 
must view the subject in an optimistic 
light, for the leaven of kindness and: 
of good thought is working now as it 
never has worked before. Every in- 
telligent person who awakens from the: 
apathy that is more a habit tham 
an intention, and gives a_ thought: 
to the subject strengthens the force 
that seeks to coerce wrong and in- 
justice. 





Forgiven 


By Hallam Lee 


H, yes, I know you did not mean to be 


Unkind or cruel when you hurt me so. 


There were the many wrongs you did not see, 


The hindrances that you will never know; 
And I was silent, tho’ I longed to speak. 


Had I been otherwise, perhaps ’twere well,— 
Or had you but been tender, kissed my check, 
My eyes had said what lips so failed to tell. 

It may be days will come, if we shall live, 
When life’s full burden bringeth sweet relief; 
But, if they come not, know that I forgive 


Beyond your asking, and beyond my grief. 





The Snake Dancers of Tusayan 


By Charles Frederick Holder 


HE province 
of Tusayan 
lies on the 
mesas of 

Arizona, wrapped in 
romance and mystery, 
where the stars shine 
brighter and where 
the air is clearer than 
in any land under the 
sun. To reach it the 
pilgrim crosses the 
Painted Desert, with 
its eternal silence, its 
weird creations of the 
elements, its perman- 
ent cities of stone. 
There is a fascination 
in every step along 
this marvellous region of mystery and 
desolation. Here Titian might have 
found his inspiration from the deep 
violet hue of the mountains, the silvery 
glory of the nights, the pink haze of 
the twilight and the incomparable 
tints, glows and colors which find ex- 
pression in a thousand forms in the 
weird buttes, columns and pinnacles of 
the Painted Desert. 

Up from the south, three centuries 
ago, came the Spanish conquestadores, 
their worn and battered armor and 
their crude clanking weapons glisten- 
ing in the sun; a gallant band, these 
pioneers, daring everything, braving 
everything, marching wearily on into 
the unknown in search of fortune, 


fame, conquest and adventure. They 
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Painted 
Desert, and one day 
came, as does the mod- 
ern traveller, to the 
foot of a lofty rock 
rising six or eight hun- 
dred feet into the air 
from the surrounding 
valley. 


crossed the 


On the slopes 
they saw strange 
houses of stone, from 
whose tops human be- 
ings eyed them and 
finally came down the 
rocky paths to greet 
them, only to be shot 
in defense of their 
homes. This was three 
hundred and fifty 

The same ineffable tints 

mark the Painted Desert; the weird 

shadows of the buttes and mesas 


years ago. 


still creep out in long lines, as 
then, with the dying day; the pur- 
ple cloak on the mountains has not 
lost its richness; the Spanish pioneers, 
only, and Ofiate, are memories. Tusa- 
yan is the same; the houses are higher 
up and now cap the mesas, but the 
people are there; they have not been 
contaminated, the wave of conversion 
passed them by, and we have in the 
province of Tusayan, in Oraibi, Ship- 
aulovi, Sichomovi, Walpi and Mishon- 
ginovi, practically the same race which 
was driven to these eyries by wild 
tribes ages ago. Their flute dances, 
their superstitions and that marvel of 
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HOME OF THE WALPI INDIANS 


dramatic art—the so-called 
Snake dance, has endured in all its 
barbaric completeness. 


Savage 


The province of Tusayan lies on the 
edge of the Painted Desert, in the 
northern part of Arizona, about one 
hundred and three miles from Canon 
Diablo, a station on the Santa Fé Pa- 
cific Railroad, and here, on gigantic 
buttes or mesas live the Mokis, or, 
more properly, the Hopis, who were 
driven to these almost inaccessible 
places by the insatiate Apaches and 
other warlike tribes. To-day they 
stand, one of the most picturesque and 
interesting peoples on the globe, re- 
taining their ancient rites and cere- 
monies intact, because of their isolation 
and the fact that they have been a 
peaceful race, having little, if any, in- 
tercourse with the outside world. 


Their homes, their country, rites, cere- 





monies and lives are essentially pic- 
turesque, and the traveller who crosses 
the desert and stands at the foot of the 
great mesa of Oraibi, or Walpi, has left 
the world far behind him and is indeed 
in a land of romance and mystery. 
There is but one Tusayan, and all the 
arts of the padres of the Conquesta- 
dores and of varied denominations of 
Americans have failed to leave a dis- 
tinctive trace on it. The lives of the 
Moquis are peaceful and well regu- 
lated; they are faithful to their gods 
and the year is a succession of rites, 
ceremonials and entertainments. 
There are two special features of 
celebration, the coming and the going 
of the spirits of the ancestors who still 
guard Tusayan. These kachinas, as 
they are called, arrive in December and 
leave for their home—the San Fran- 


cisco mountain—in August, after 
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which the natives give a series of nine 
days’ ceremonies, among which are the 
noted Flute and Snake dances. The 
latter is the appeal of the Moquis to 
their geds for rain, and is a remark- 
able series of exercises intended to 
propitiate the powers which control 
the elements. The dance also com- 
prises a drama, which students of the 
race believe relates to events, real or 
mythical, in the past of the people. 
These dances are given in August. In 
1902 and 1904 they may be seen at 
Shipaulovi, Oraibi and Sichomovi; in 
1901 and 1903, at Walpi and Mishon- 
ginovi. When there is no Snake dance 
at Oraibi the Moquis give the Flute 
dances, so that every year there is an 
impressive and picturesque ceremony 
at Tusayan. As the August days melt 
one into the other, lines of horsemen, 
wagons and burros wind their way 
over the desert from various points, all 
centering at Tusayan. At the foot of 
the mesa they halt and camp is formed, 
and the sight-seers climb the rocky 
stairways which lead to the Moqui 
town. From a distance the houses ap- 
pear to be but a clever combination of 
the rocky mesa, whose talus covers the 
plain; but as the ascent is made, the 
summit resolves itself into a jumbled 
pile of houses picturesque in the ex- 
treme. They are built of stones, piled 
one upon the other, often covered or 
plastered with mud, and are from one 
to six stories high. Previous to the 
Conquest they had no doors; a ladder 
led to the top, where the owner de- 
scended, through a hole. This was in 
the days when the Apaches were a 
menace. Now nearly all the houses 
have doors. Ladders also lead up from 
the ground, enabling the occupants to 
reach the second story, from which 
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stone steps lead to the third; in this 
way one can wander over the tops of 
innumerable homes. The general ef- 
fect is certainly unique, and the view of 
Walpi from the north, standing out 
against the blue sky in the strong sun- 
light, or at night against the starlit sky, 
is one long to be remembered. 

The visitor is at once impressed with 
the intelligent faces of the natives; 
the men are fine types of physical man- 
hood, while the women are often at- 
tractive, and so far as appearances go 
have little in common with the Apaches 
and other tribes of the Southwest. 
Each of the seven villages is divided 
into families, each having its own 
ceremonials. Upon two, the Antelope 
and Snake fraternities, devolves the 
giving of the Snake and Antelope 
dances. When the time arrives to pro- 
pitiate the gods there is much sup- 
pressed excitement among the people. 
All is preparation, and the entire vil- 
lage is aroused to the dignity and the 
importance of the occasion. Out into 
the distant country swift runners, 
bearing prayer plumes, are sent to col- 
lect snakes. The animals are caught in 
the open, near springs, or dragged 
from their holes, and range from the 
bull snake to the deadly rattler five feet 
in length. The snake searchers, as the 
reptiles strike, seize them before they 
recoil and place them in bags. In the 
intervening days the entire country is 
scoured and from one hundred to two 
hundred and fifty snakes, mostly rat- 
tlers, are secured and handed over to 
the priests, of whom Kopli was long a 
leader at Walpi. The rites most im- 
portant to the natives are conducted in 
a subterranean room, called kiva; a 
veritable chamber of horrors, in which 
are enacted weird and hideous orgies. 














ANTELOPE PRIESTS ENTERING THE PLAZA 


The kiva, which 1s reached by a lad- 
der, is perhaps plastered on the inside, 
and is a room about twenty feet long 
by seven high, lighted only by the 
square opening in the roof. Here the 
snake priests congregate, and to them 
are delivered the reptiles as fast as 
they are brought in by the runners who 
have been sent out for the purpose, and 
when the collection is complete and the 
room crowded with naked men, the 
scene is one which beggars description. 
Few Americans have ever been pres- 
ent. The snakes are not deprived of 
their fangs, nor are they tampered with 
in any way. They have been seen 
herded in a*corner of the room, some- 
times by two old priests who lay prone 
and naked on the floor, driving back 
the ugly and venomous snakes with 
feather-mounted sticks to which they 
appear to have an aversion. In one 
end of the kiva is an altar, which varies 
in the different fraternities. A typical 
one is that of Walpi. It consists of an 
oblong figure formed of sand, resem- 
bling a Navajo blanket. The sand is 
collected by the priests, who, after 


many prayers and incantations, sprin- 
kle it in the desired form upon the 
floor, producing a conventional picture. 
The border is cloudlike, and represents 
space. Passing across it are four zig- 
zag lines in dyed sand, representing 
lightning. Around this are sticks with 
crooked tops to which are attached 
feathers, or prayers, used for various 
purposes in the mysterious rites of the 
Moquis. An adequate description of 
the ceremonies which occupy the nine 
days in these dens of venomous snakes 
would fill a volume. Of them all, the 
“washing of the snakes” is, perhaps, 
the most nerve testing. At that time 
twenty or thirty priests descend the 
ladder into the kiva. The snakes, a 
writhing mass in jars, fill the room 
with disagreeable odors. The bodies 
of the priests are covered with red-and 
white paint, over which is plastered a 
greenish-black substance made from 
decayed green corn, while many have 
zig-zag marks of livid white upon the 
dark background, giving them in the 
dim dungeon, now reeking with poi- 
sonous air, a demoniac appearance. 
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The priests squat upon the floor about 
a bowl of sacred water. Several at- 
tendants, whose eyes gleam wildly, 
thrust their hands into the mass of 
deadly snakes, taking them out with 
apparent recklessness and _ passing 
them to the priests, who grasp them 
just back of the head. The reptiles 
hiss audibly, their beadlike eyes flash- 
ing with latent light as they squirm and 
twist their bodies about the arms of 
the priests. Finally when six priests 
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about the bowl have received snakes, 
a weird, resonant sound is heard; low 
at first, then rising like the deepening 
roar of a distant frenzied mob. Loud- 
er it becomes, now a melody, then vi- 
brant, terrible, filling the noisome 
chamber with trembling sounds. The 
priests, whose eyes blaze, and whose 
faces take on the expression of fiends 
incarnate, sway to and fro, holding the 
snakes over the bowl. Louder grows 
the murmuring, then breaking into a 
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pandemonium of yells, screams and 
shouts which might well emanate from 
some pit of lost and tortured souls. 
It is at this stage, when the priests 

seem frenzied beyond control, that the ( 
snakes are thrust into the sacred wa- 
ter and submerged. Then, amid de- 
lirious yells and shrieks, they are 
hurled, whistling, through the air, 
across the room, upon the altar, knock- 
ing down the prayer sticks and effac- 
ing the carefully prepared sand _ pic- 
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THE SNAKES 


ture. This is repeated with constantly 
increasing cries and screams until all 
the snakes, two hundred, perhaps, have 
been flung upon the wrecked altar, 
striking, coiling, and hissing. Some 
strive to climb the wall; others dart 
toward the priests, hissing and rattling 
ominously. Near the altar during this 
scene, crouch several priests, who 
drive the snakes back, roll them into 
the sand and herd them until the end, 
when there is a revolting mass of rep- 
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tiles, broken prayer sticks, fetiches 
rising and falling, folding and unfold- 
ing in one terrible mass. The snake 
ti-po-ni, or standard, is now turned 
upon its side; the singing dies to a 
murmur and is lost, only an occasional 
rattle being heard, and this remark- 
able rite, which it would be difficult 
for the most vivid imagination to con- 
ceive, is at an end. 

Everything is now ready for the 
Snake dance, and shortly before sun- 
down the houses about the plaza are 
black with a motley crowd—tourists 
with cameras, be-silvered Apaches, 
gaudy-blanketed Navajos, and Moquis, 
men, women, babies, burros and dogs, 
all forming a mass of color about the 
centre of interest. The snakes have been 
placed by a priest in the kisi—a bower 
of cottonwood branches—and as the 
sun sinks behind the western moun- 
tains and long purple shadows begin 
to creep out from butte and mesa the 
Antelope priests appear. At their 
head is the chief priest, carrying a 
rattle, and the tiponi of the Antelope 
clan, a bag of sacred meal, which he 
scatters hither and yon. Their ap- 
pearance is remarkable ; barefooted, al- 
most naked, their arms and breasts 
bearing livid zig-zag marks indicating 
lightning; the lower jaw vivid white 
from ear to ear; their knees orna- 
mented with rattles of tortoise shell, 
while from the loins hangs a richly 
embroidered kilt. Around the neck 
are necklaces of shell from the distant 
Pacific, bits of shining abalone, while 
behind depends from the waist a fox 
skin. In single file, and with an in- 
tensity of purpose which renders them 
oblivious to their surroundings, or 
the interest they are creating, they 
march solemnly along, passing four 


times around the plaza. In front of 
the kisi is a hole, covered by a board, 
which it is supposed leads to the under 
world; and as the Antelope priests 
cross it, they stamp heavily, that their 
ancestors may know that the dance is 
on. The fourth circuit made, they 
line up in front of the kisi and, chant- 
ing a weird dirge, await the entry of 
the snake priests, who now appear, 
true to their name, fierce of mien, ter- 
rible in appearance. Their bodies are 
red, their chins black with vivid white 
stripes outlining them, and giving 
them a diabolical look. They wear red 
kilts, and their necks are hung with 
rude and curious ornaments of stone, 
shell, silver and turquoise. As they 
move along to the time of the rattles 
of the Antelopes, who are imitating 
the warning of the reptiles in the kisi 
leaping with strange motions upon 
the sipapu, they present a spectacle not 
soon to be forgotten. 

Four times they pass around the 
plaza, then in line face the Antelope 
clan. For a moment not a sound 
breaks the stillness ; the observers gaze 
in speechless wonder, then the sibilant 
rattles of the Antelopes are heard, and - 
a melodious chant rises and gains in in- 
tensity as the priests, affected by it, 
sway to and fro. Louder it grows, 
deeper, still deeper, filling the very 
air, and echoing from the rocks, the 
lines of priests all the while swaying 
in undulating lines, while a bearer of 
the medicine bowl passes between 
them, scattering the mystic fluid to the 
north, east, south and west. Suddenly 
the Snake priests turn and are seen to 
be in groups of threes ; and to the time 
of the song of the Antelopes they move 
with strange motions and gestures to 
the kisi. Each member of the group 











has a distinctive office. One is the 
“carrier” of the snakes ; a second is the 
“hugger,” who throws one arm partly 
around the neck of the “carrier,” while 
the “gatherer” walks behind. Reach- 
ing the kisi, the “carrier” drops upon 
his knees and receives a squirming rat- 
tlesnake from the priest, a reptile five 
feet long. This he grips with his teeth 
several inches behind the head, and the 
office of the “hugger” is now appreci- 
ated. He thrusts his feather stick 
before the eyes of the rattler en- 
deavoring to attract its attention so 
that it will not strike the face of the 
“carrier.” Louder rises the weird 
music; the rattles of the snakes and 
those of the Antelopes join, and the 
Snake priests appear frenzied. Each 
group receives its snake. Some of the 
priests have small rattlers in their 
mouths, the head alone showing; oth- 
ers have gripped snakes so large that 
they can hardly hold them. The rep- 


tiles wind their bodies about their 
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arms, twist into Gorgonlike knots, rub 
their flat and deadly heads into the 
eyes of their tormentors, and along 
their cheeks, their eyes gleaming, their 
forked tongues darting in and out. 
Around the plaza this fierce and ter- 
rible procession passes four times, and 
as they move by a line of women and 
girls bearing baskets of sacred meal, 
the latter is tossed at them, and at the 
snakes and towards all points of the 
compass. This accomplished, the 
“carrier” drops his snake, which is 
picked up by the “gatherer,” who col- 
lects the reptiles until his hands are 
filled, and, as he stalks along, he might 
almost be in appearance the bearer of 
the head of Medusa. The “carrier” 
now receives a fresh snake from the 
priest at the kisi, and this dance of de- 
mons, for such it seems, continues until 
all the snakes have taken part. A 
priest now marks with the sacred meal 
upon the ground six compass points, 
and at a given signal all the two hun- 
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dred reptiles, squirming, hissing, ratt- 
ling, with rage and fury, are hurled 
upon it, while from the assembled mul- 
titude upon the housetops comes simul- 
taneous expectoration directed toward 
the coiling serpents. This is an ex- 
pression not of rage, or disgust, but of 
brotherhood. The excitement is at its 
height. Frenzied Snake priests crowd 
about the writhing mass; not a sound 
is heard save the hiss of some angry 
snake, or the warning rattle as it 
strikes at its companions. Sacred meal 
is sprinkled upon the snakes, and then 
comes the dramatic end of this unique 
ceremonial. Worked up to a state of 
wild excitement, which can only be 
compared to that which possessed the 
victims of the Juggernaut, the Snake 
priests in a body fling themselves upon 
the revolting deadly heap, each grasp- 
ing as many snakes as he can. A 
struggle for death, it might seem, as 
the priests seize the reptiles witl!out 
the slightest apparent regard to the 
menacing fangs. Some secure four or 
five ; others a dozen; then turning with 
their terrible burdens, they rush at full 
speed down the winding and precip- 
itous trails, six hundred or more feet, 
to the mesa below, where the reptiles 
are released, with prayers, to crawl 
away into the deep shadows of the 
night. 

The snake priests now divest them- 
selves of their kilts and climb the trail. 
The Antelope priests march around 
the plaza four times with measured 
step, striking the sipapu plank heavily, 
thus announcing to their ancestors that 
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the ceremony is over; then gravely 
walk to their kiva and sink out of sight 
beneath the ground. The Snake 
priests leave their trappings, and al- 
most nude, wearing but a blanket and 
breech cloth, repair to the edge of the 
mesa, where they are met by the medi- 
cine women bearing vessels containing 
broth whose ingredients are a secret. 
It is the concoction of the head Snake 
medicine woman; but so effective is it 
that within a few seconds from the 
draught the Snake priests are purified. 
And so the Snake dance of Tusayan 
ends. 

It is generally supposed that the last 
ceremony, which requires quite as 
much determination as the handling of 
the serpents, is an antidote to the 
poison of the rattlers, as many ob- 
servers believe that not a few priests 
are bitten, but the consensus of scien- 
tific opinion is that it is simply a puri- 
fication ceremony and that the priests 
are rarely wounded. The rain gods 
have been propitiated, and as rain is 
naturally expected at this time, and 
generally comes, it is credited to the 
gods, and in complete confidence of the 
benefits expected, all Tusayan gives it- 
self over to feasting and games, which 
in their innocent abandon, are a sharp 
contrast to the demoniac rites which 
have occupied the preceding days. 
Lines of horsemen and pack animals 
are once more seen winding over the 
trails, and Tusayan, with its lofty 
mesas, melts into the violet haze and is 
lost among the buttes and pinnacles of 
the Painted Desert. 





His Last Visit 


By Daniel W. Kittredge 


EYOND the outskirts of the 
town of Chatham is situated 
the old Rumford residence 
called “Rookwood.” Before 

the war this plantation was as well 
known in Alabama as the Capitol it- 
self. Like all old Southern houses, 
“Rookwood” has a stone cottage a lit- 
tle on one side, where the men sleep. 
A long driveway bordered by box- 
wood hedges leads to the house, and 
about half-way from the gate a nar- 
row gravel walk branches off to the 
cottage. 

Late one afternoon towards the end 
of May, in the year 1863, the eldest 
Miss Rumford was sitting on the 
front porch of the house, from which 
you can see way down the winding 
driveway to the gate. On the outer 
road, she watched a person grow more 
and more distinct in the sunlight glow 
as he came nearer the gateway. She 
called to her sister, Hetty, to come and 
be ready to greet an old friend who 
was just opening the gate. 

“Who is it?” asked Hetty, coming 
to her sister’s side. 

“Tt’s Edward Anderson.” 

The figure was not half-way up the 
driveway when the two Miss Rum- 
fords called to a third sister, Agnes. 
The two girls sat watching the man’s 
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brown hat rise and disappear as he 
stepped along behind the boxwood 
hedge. 

“Whom do you see coming toward 
the house?” asked Hetty. 

“Why, it’s Cousin Ned,” said Agnes, 
“look at him laughing at us.” By that 
time he had reached the gravel walk, 
and the three sisters went down the 
steps to meet him, but instead of com- 
ing up to the porch, he turned and 
went to the cottage, where he had al- 
ways stayed on previous visits. 

For a moment a strange silence 
stole over the sisters as they stood 
staring at each other in the twilight. 

“T-T-Thomas!” screamed Agnes, 
“hurry to the lodge and see what is the 
matter with Mr. Anderson.” 

After a moment the old slave re- 
turned from the cottage. “Massa 
Ned’s nowhare in de lodge, Missus, 
nor nobody else.” 

The next morning came this dis- 
patch: 

“May 26, 1863, 
City Hospital, 
: Montgomery, Ala. 
To the Rookwood Residence, 
Town Chatham, State of Alabama’ 

Confederate soldier died here at 5 P. M. 
to-day of yellow fever. Was unconscious 
when brought to hospital. Spoke of ‘Rook- 
wood’ in delirium. Can you identify? An- 
swer. Rosson, Chief Interne.” 











BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 





A very pretty little story about “The 
Candle and the Cat” tells how a child 
brought reconciliation and happiness to 
two households estranged by a rift of 
years’ standing. It is by Mary F. Leon- 
ara: CE. ¥. Crowell @ Co. N: Y. 50 
cents. ) 

* 
* ¢ 

The rainbow series of Andrew Lang’s 
children’s annual is this year _ in- 
creased by the “Violet Fairy Book” stories 
prettily illustrated and daintily told. It 
is really a nice gift for a nice child. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. $1.60.) 

es 

There will not be a moment’s hesitation 
about the proper disposition of the capital, 
clean and wholesome, “The Captain of the 
School,” by Edith Robinson. Into the 
Christmas drawer it goes! It is bright 
and entertaining, full of the proper spirit 
of courtesy, cordiality, pride and honor. 
It is also well pictured by Alice Barber 
Stephens. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
$1.20.) 


* 
* 

An excellent companion to “The Cap- 
tain of the School” is “Teddy: her Daugh- 
ter,” by Anna Chapin Ray. The acquain- 
tance of such imperfect but nobly aspiring 
children is good for our own youth, while 
the wise mothers can teach many a lesson 
to parents everywhere. (Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. $1.20.) 

* 
* * 

“The Youngest Girl in the School” had 
rather hard sledding and discovered that 
her several brothers’ former teasing was 
play, compared to the hazing she got from 
her first girl associates. We hope Ameri- 
can school manners are better, but these 
sétve to make “Babe’s” shine by compar- 
ison. She is a nice girl as described by 
Evelyn Sharp, and is at last appreciated. 
(Macmillan Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 
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One of the prettiest children’s books 
this season is “Father Tuck’s Annual.” 
There are sweet stories and poems, and 
the colored plates and black and white 
drawings are simply idyllic. (Raphael 
Tuck & Sons, N. Y. $1.25.) 

* 
es 

The same publishers send out an endless 
variety of cards and calendars, most of 
them embossed as well as colored, and all 
excellent examples of the lithographers’ 
art, 

* 
* x 

Of course to be up to date this year 
compelled the purchase of “The Golli- 
woge’s Auto-Go-Cart,” and the favorite 
family has hair-raising adventures in op- 
erating it. The sisters, who together sup- 
ply the pictures and verses, seem to have 


struck a novel vein that pleases little ones. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 
* 
x * 

Nothing could be more beautiful in 
form, printing and decoration than the 
Peter Newell edition of “Alice in Won- 
derland.” Lewis Carroll’s classic has had 
other illustrators but perhaps none who 
more thoroughly appreciates and presents 
the author’s characters in all their de- 
lightful absurdity. 
for the young. (Harper & Bros., 
$3.00.) 


It is an ideal gift book 
nN. 2. 


*x* * 
* 

Russell Doubleday, brother of the pub- 
lisher, in “A Year In a Yaw!” relates the 
remarkable trip taken by four adventurous 
boys in a thirty-foot craft of their own 
construction. Starting from Lake Mich- 
igan, these young men sailed by canal and 
river to the mouth of the Mississippi; then 
along the Gulf Shore, round the end of 
Florida and up the Atlantic Coast to New 
York, reaching home via the Erie Canal 
and the lakes. The book is exciting and 
healthy and well illustrated. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., N. Y. $1.25.) 








BOOK NOTES. 


Marguerite Linton Glentworth describes 
a veritable enfant terrible in “The Twen- 
tieth Century Boy.” Surely never before 
was a child possessed of so much inno- 
cent deviltry, and in spite of the terror he 
excites, everybody loves and admires him. 
It is a captivating story. (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. $1.25.) 

* 
=< 

Laura E. Richards’s stories appear with 
almost a mathematical regularity. Her 
latest is quite an exciting tale, entitled, 

“Fernley House,” and deals with very nice 
young people, whose duties and amuse- 
ments, whose friendships and loves are 
nearly as absorbing to the reader as to 
themselves. (Dana, Estes & Co., Boston. 
$1.25.) 
* 
* x 

Lily I. Wesselhoeft’s “High School 
Days at Habertown” is cordially recom- 
mended. One of the boys is witty as well 
as a tease, and his pertinent sallies enliven 
every page, as they did every day in his 
village home. There is a fine tone in these 
young people’s lives, and the school epi- 
sode reveals very noble characteristics. 
Specially wise and restrained is the conduct 
of the chaperones at the summer camp and 
their kindly advice smoothes at length the 
roughest places. (Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. $1.20.) 

i * 
x * 

If you want to know why there are no 
bears in Indiana you can easily find out 
bv reading “The Bears of Blue River.” 
The boy, Balser, lived out there in the 
early twenties and waged a war of exter- 
mination upon them from the time he 
was able to hold up his father’s gun and 
aim across the crotch of a sapling. They 
are bright stories for young people and 
have a pretty thread of juvenile sentiment 
running through them. There are a lot 
of illustrations, some of them by A. B. 
Frost, and good. The book hardly sug- 
gests the author of “When Knighthood 
was in Flower” but by Charles Major it 
is. Part of it, from the copyright, evi- 
dently has already appeared in_ serial 
form. (Doubleday, McClure & Co., 

Y. $1.28.) 
* 
*x* * 

One of the most stimulating books that 
can be put into the hands of a boy who 
will have to make his own way in the 
world is O. S. Marden’s “Talks with Great 
Workers.” Sir Thomas Lipton, Russell 
Sage, Chauncey M. Depew, Collis P. 
Huntington, Charles M. Schwab, Nikola 
Tesla and several score others narrate the 
story of their lives, and tell the secret of 
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their success. Though tne opinions differ 
greatly, there are certain great principles 
upon which all agree, and which most boys 
neglect, to their sorrow in after life. There 
is an epic fascination for older readers in 
the struggles of these men with adversity, 
as well as in their triumphant results. 
These interviews were managed with much 
skill, so that excellent advice is combined 
with entertainment. Some of the predic- 
tions found here regarding the future of 
the young man under industrial combina- 
tions deserve thoughtful consideration, 
and valuable conclusions can be drawn as 
to the chances of success in any given oc- 
cupation. This volume merits a wide cir- 
culation. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50 
net.) 
* 
* * 

A parcel of attractive books for children 
of various ages comes just as we are going 
to press from Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
For tiny ones is “Lucy in Fairyiand”— 
one of the Little Bridy’s Children series 
—by Sophie May, and Boy Donald and 
His Chum,” by Penn Shirley (50 cents 
each.) 

“Only Dollie,’ by Nina Rhoades, is a 
brightly written story of a girl of twelve, 
who, when the mystery of her birth is 
solved, like Cinderella, passes from drudg- 
ery to better circumstances. ($1.00.) 

For boys of the same age and about real 
ones is “My Friend Jim,” by Martha 
James. Kindness, manliness and honor are 
taught in the truest way by example. 
($1.00. ) . 

In “A Boy of Old Japan” R. Van Ber- 
gen, an authority on Eastern matters, has 
told the story of the awakening of Japan 
by tracing the life of a boy born just pre- 
vious to the introduction of the leaven of 
Western ideas; an actual boy, by the way, 
and ‘a friend of the present Prime Minister 
Ito, who also figures in this very readable 
book. Japanese home life is described, 
and the -great change that came to the 
country is told in connection with the 
growth of the hero to manhood. ($1.25.) 

Miss Eva Tappan follows up her last 
year’s success, “In the Days of Alfred the 
Great,” with a similar book treating of 
William the Conqueror, while the 
prolific Edward Stratemeéyer tells a good 
story of Washington’s youthful experience 
as a surveyor, leading on to the French 
and Indian hostilities, and the always 
thrilling Braddock’s defeat, in “With 
Washington in the West.” This is the 
first volume of a Colonial Series, of which 
others are promised. ($1.25.) 

All these books are well illustrated, and 
even the last show less of war and more 
of history, travel and reasonable adventure 
than did so many of the children’s books 
last year. 
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BOOK NOTES. 


FICTION. 


A novel that reads as though it were the 
first ever written, so rudimentary is it, and 
so little benefiting from a world’s literary 
past, is A. Maurice Low’s “Supreme Sur- 
render.” It is an outsider’s picture of 
Washington fashionable life and of the 
love of a married senator for a young girl 
who weds where she does not love in order 
to save his career. (Harper & Bros., N. 
Y. $1.50.) 

* 
* * 

How different is the careful work in 
Weir Mitchell’s new story showing how 
“Circumstance,” that seems so small at the 
time, may influence character which bends, 
breaks or stands fast and uprightasit meets 
these accidents of life. It is an interesting 
study of very real people. (Century Co., 
N. Y. $1.50.) 

* 
* * 

On his more refined and well-educated 
son, “The Grip of the Bookmaker,” Mor- 
timer Gordon, gradually loosened until, 
when death came, it could _ hardly 
widen the breach between them, and it 
marked the beginning of a happier life for 
the boy his father had loved, feared and 
tried to rule. 

Similarly separated, by the vulgarity of 
the husband and the dispassion of the wife, 
the Drayton family was one into which 
the coming of the younger Gordon, an 
early and faithful lover of the women 
could have but one result. The story is 
much above the average; the characters 
well and clearly drawn and, though 
marred here and there by lack of style, 
were it a first book we should expect great 
things of its author, Percy White. (R. 
F. Fenno & Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 

* 
* Ok 

A rattling good story of real people 
fighting the daily wage-earners’ battle is 
“Calumet ‘K’,” that being the name of a 
grain elevator that must be completed in 
record time, and on a certain day to save 
its owners from being cornered in “the 
pit.” The difficulties offered by nature, 
jealousy, walking delegate, and business 
competition are triumphantly overcome by 
Bannon, whom the contractors put on the 
job when it hung fire dangerously. 

We spoke well of the “Short Line War,” 
the earlier work in the wheat series, the 
literary firm of Merwin-Webster are writ- 
ing, and this one is, to our minds, even 
better. It goes with a dash, and the read- 
er’s interest and sympathy are so cor- 
diaily with the masterful and recourseful 
Bannon that his success gives the personal 
pleasure of an onlooker. (Macmillan Co., 
N. Y. $1.00. 


We have just read some criticism of 
Crawford’s recent work as being of de- 
teriorating quality and too great quantity. 
But we must confess to a sincere and 
growing admiration for his novels—with 
the exception of the Lauderdale series— 
and while the Sarascinesca trio may be 
better than “In the Palace of the King,” he 
has never written a story that will not give 
repeated pleasure to an intelligent reader. 
And “Marietta” is no excention to the 
rule. It is really the story of her lover, 
Zorzi_ Ballarin, the glass worker of 
Murano, who by a special patent from the 
Council of Ten was permitted to estab- 
lish his own furnace although he was a 
Dalmatian and not to the privileged 
Venetian guild born. In the private ex- 
perimenting room of Master Beroviero 
he learned, in helping, how to better the 
latter’s famous glass. And in spite of the 
jealousy of less intelligent workmen—one 
of whom, with his blow pipe lamed him 
for life, and gave him the nick name 
(dancer) under which he grew famous— 
and of the master’s own sons, his up- 
rightness, trustworthiness and skill con- 
quered, and we leave him at the beginning 
of a great career, hand in hand with the 
woman he loves and who loves him. 

It is a capital story beautifully told. 
(Macmillan Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 


* 
‘Me 


A story of the Civil War from the 
Southern standpoint, full of murder and 
sudden death, is Cable’s “Cavalier,” one 
of Ferry’s mounted scouts. He rides 
through many mysterious adventures, on 
orders not always too well obeyed, but 
with the luck and complacency of youth. 
Quite a contrast, this, to the modest effi- 
ciency of Jones in that terribly real pic- 
ture of war presented in ‘Who Goes 
There?” and its sequel. (Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, N. Y. $1.50.) 


* 
* * 


Edna Lyall’s “In Spite of All” is a 1egu- 
lation romance of Cavalier and Puritan 
during the English Civil War. It is amaz- 
ing how many serious illnesses, mortal 
wounds, deadly encounters and fatalities in 
general the modern historical hero can 
survive. But he is always a fine fellow, 
and we rejoice in the perennial recupera- 
tive power that makes him exempt from 
countless bristling dangers. The heroine 
is as pretty as ever, and of the type that 
rises superior to fatigue, distress and pauc- 
ity of toilette accessories. If this kind of 
plot is, in terms of slang, a yard wide, it 
certainly also earns a guarantee for dura: 
bility. (Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. 
$1.50.) 


- 
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BOOK NOTES. 


A short story, we suspect an early one, 
by Gilbert Parker, tells of the rescue 
from Hudson Bay snow and ice of a 
cheat and liar by the man he injured, 
who leads to his aid “The White Guard.” 
(R. F. Fenno & Co., N. Y. 50 cents.) 
~ os 

The reformation of the drunkard Steele 
after the carouse that put an end to him 
as far as his own family and world were 
concerned, and nearly did so in fact, is 
an interesting story as written by Gilbert 
Parker. That his outraged wife, doubtless 
thankful at his supposed drowning, mar- 
ries again does not prevent “the Right 
of Way” he still accords her in his own 
matrimonial inclinations. His new life, of 
sobriety, industry and helpfulness to the 
point of heroism, is beautifully told and 
adds another to the author’s pictures of 
Canadian life that both please and uplift. 
(Harper & Bros., N. Y. $1.50.) 

* 
* * 

Canada, too, is the locale for a .:omance 
by Samuel Merwin, but the time is just 
after “the great governor,” when men less 
skilled in dealing with the Indian were in 
power. The hero, in consequence, finds 
“The Road to Frontenac,” a long and 
weary one, and full of dangers to himself 


and the woman he_ grows to _ love. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 
o*s 

As a result of passing her summer vaca- 
tions in Canada, Adeline M. Teskey has 
written a book of appreciative sketches of 
the village characters and their doings, 
and called it “Where the Sugar Maple 
Grows.” Her people are true to life, 
and their self abnegation and kindliness a 
pleasant lesson. (R. F. Fenno & Co., N 
Y. $1.50.) 

* 
*x* x 

“Amos Judd” hardly seems a name to 
conjure with, but J. A. Mitchell has sur- 
rounded it, prosaic as it is, with both ro- 
mance and charm. A little boy of high 
rank in India was sent for his own safety, 
and for state reasons, to a town in Con- 
necticut, where he lived, loved, and died 
shortly after his marriage. The legend re- 
lating to him was “that Vishnu laid his 
finger upon the forehead of an ancestor 
and endowed him with knowledge of fu- 
ture events, promising that once in a hun- 
dred years a descendant should possess the 
priceless gift.” It is this terrible power to 
foresee that holds the reader’s breath to the 


end. Illustrated in colors by A. J. Kellar. 
(Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $1.50.) 
* 
x 


A small youngster, burned by the heat of 
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India to the color of a native, dressed like 
one and speaking the language by pref- 
erence, is “Kim.” The wandering of the 
ubiquitous little gamin with the aged 
Lama in search of the latter’s healing 
River of the Arrow; his initiation as he 
grows older into the “Great Game” of the 
Indian Secret Service with its picturesque 
ramifications and breathless dangers; the 
wonderful panorama of Eastern life, which 
unrolls before the reader’s eyes—all this 
is told as only Kipling can tell it. 

At the end—there is no dénouement, the 
book simply stops—one wonders what = 
to become of Kim. It is not a novel, 
the accepted sense, but a series of +s a 
of the innermost native life by one who 
knows it intimately and _ accurately. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 

* 
*x * 

The scene of Lucy Meacham Thurston’s 
Colonial romance “Mistress Brent” is laid 
in Maryland about 1638, when Leonard 
Calvert, brother of Lord Baltimore, was 
its Governor. Lord Baltimore himself had 
granted lands and manorial privileges to 
his beautiful cousin Margaret Brent. She 
had come to the New World and her 
estates bore testimony to her diligent and 
intelligent care. A friend and neighbor, 
Mistress Hawley did likewise, forgetting 
that her prerogatives were not clinched by 
the Lord-Proprietor’s special favor, and 
forgetting too that the law forbade 
unmarried women to hold property longer 
than seven years within the colony. As it 
turned out that there was a Jacob ready 
and willing to relieve the fair dame from 
her dilemma, the story ends happily, after a 
scene of very lively discussion, but it is a 
sad tale of strenuous, frontier life. (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


* 
x x ~ 


“Mistress Barbara,” by Halliwell Sut- 
cliffe, is a many-sided story. It deals 
principally with the close competition of 
trade in the wool-combing mills of York- 
shire, in 1830. Out of this competition 
grew the heart-rending condition of child- 
labor in that district. Mr. Sutcliffe shows 
us the wee mites—never under five the 
manager proudly boasts—stumbling ‘home 
fast asleep at the end of incredibly many 
hours’ steady combing. Even when finally 
tucked into their beds, they never lose the 
dread of the overseer’s lash, but continu- 
ally start up crying: “Is it time to waken, 
Father?” The detail of it makes one shud- 
der with horror. Indeed, the indictment 
is such a tremendous one that the reader 
can hardly adjust his mind to the droller- 
ies of Tim of Tabs, or the charming love 
story that threads its gold in “ out * thre 
dark web. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., N. Y. 
$1.50.) 


_—— 
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BOOK NOTES. 


TRAVEL AND BIOGRAPHY. 


A happy eye for subject and a genius for 
treatment make Clifton Johnson’s photo- 
graphs always artistic, and his past suc- 
cesses have almost created a new school 
of book illustration. (See the August, 
1901, number of this magazine, “Clifton 
Johnson and his pictures of New England 
Life.”) Round these he weaves the text 
of his rambles and produces occasional 
articles annually grouped into a _ book. 
‘The Isle of the Shamrock” is the latest 
one, full of pleasing bits of humble Irish 
lite. (Macmillan Co., N. Y. $2.00.) 

* 
. * 

An exceedingly charming book is Nor- 
ma Lorimer’s “By the Waters of Siciliy.” 
The story is told in letters from Sicily to 
the writer’s sister in Switzerland. To be- 
gin with, a dull breakfast in a dull pension 
is unexpectedly brightened by the apnear- 
ance, among the fossil habitués, of an 
English girl, who created the breeze and 
stir incident to the advent of youth and 
beauty and high spirits. The letter-writer 
constituted himself a guide to the envi- 
rons of Syracuse, where among the caves 
and tombs a titular friendship sprang up. 
Trusting to what seemed to the girl the 
great age of her friend, she went with him 
—in what the English would doubtless 
call, quite the American manner, at all 
events wholly unchaperoned—to Castro- 
giovanni and Palermo. Except for this 
unconventional mode of travelling, the 
story is extremely nice as well as fascin- 
ating. (James Pott & Co., N. Y. $1.75.) 

os 

In closing A. G. Bradley's “Highways 
and Byways of the Lake District,” the im- 
pulse to plan a journey through “Eng- 
land’s Playground” with the book in hand 
is not to be resisted. It is pleasant to find 
the history, the legends, the associations 
combined with directions for leisurely 
travel all within two covers. 

Mr. Bradley’s style is somewhat cum- 
bersome atid obscure, necessitating re- 
peated readings to be sure of the gist of 
many sentences. To give an example: “I 
was already sufficiently familiar with the 
Lake Country to be fully alive to these and 
certain other difficulties, which, taken by 
itself, it would most assuredly present to 
any author of a volume upon the lines of 
this series.” Or, this for another instance: 
“But his professional gifts were what called 
forth my special admiration, and caused it 
to be borne in upon me for the hundredth 
time how magnificently superior the Irish- 
man can be, when he so chooses, to any 
other white man in this capacity... .” 
However, the main thing is to inspire en- 
thusiasm for the places described, and this 
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the author, with the help of the illustrator, 
Joseph Pennell has certainly succeeded in 
doing. (The Maemillan Co., N. Y. $2.00.) 
o *s 

Nothing could present more strikingly 
the changes which have occurred in the 
West during the last hundred years than 
“First Across the Continent,” Noah 
Brooks's account of Lewis and Clark’s ex- 
ploring expedition overland from St. 
Louis to the mouth of the Columbia in 
1803-4-5. Amid incredible hardships, they 
struggled on by boat, on horseback, and 
often on foot—frequently with insufficient 
food, and always surrounded by Indian 
tribes, whom a slight provocation would 
have converted into implacable enemies. 
Though intended for older readers, boys 
will enioy it on account of the endless 
series of stirring adventures, and the 
glimpses it gives of Indian life, when the 
“paleiace” was unknown and the ° ‘noble 
red man” was unspoiled. The numerous 
well selected illustrations add to the at- 


tractiveness of the volume. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.50.) 
os 


Rodolfo Lanciani, whose researches are 
known to all travellers and to most read- 
ers, iS preparing an extensive work on 
“The Destruction of Ancient Rome,” to be 
published in Italian. Meanwhile he issues 
a handbook as a forerunner of the greater. 
He says that ‘a palace 490 feet long, 390 
wide, and 160 high situated on the Palatine 
hill, has so completely disappeared that only 
a few pieces of crumbling wall are left here 
and there against the cliff to tell the tale.” 
He asks: “Who broke up and removed, bit 
by bit, that mountain of masonry? Was it 
age, the elements, the hand of barbarians, 
or some other irresistible force?” Signor 
Lanciani discards “the current view that 
the disappearance of Roman monuments 
was due to the barbarians—as if these in 
their meteoric inroads could have amused 
themselves by pulverizing the 250,000 feet 
of stone and marble seats in the circus, for 
example, or the massive structure of the 
villa of the Giordiani! . . . The barbarians 
can be left in peace, their part in the de- 
struction of Rome being hardly worth 
considering when compared with the guilt 
of others. By ‘others’ I mean _ the 
Romans themselves, of the Imperial, By- 
zantine, Medieval and Renaissance pe- 
riods. This suggestion, as can be guessed, 
opens up a tremendous subject, than whom 
no one is better fitted to express himself 
than Signor Lanciani. It is inexpedient 
to do more here than to give an appetizer 
for a rich feast. To cover the unsanitary 
foulness of ‘fields and death’ where slaves, 
beggars and criminals had been thrown 
into common pits, together with carcasses 
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of countless animals, great masses of earth 
were heaped up. Trajan removed twenty- 
four million cubic feet of earth and rock 
from the west slope of the terminal to 
make room for his forum. This was spread 
over a cemetery. The same fate befell 
other beautiful burial grounds. No injury 
was done to the tombs; their sacred char- 
acter protected them from sacrilege, and 
the cinerary urns, the inscriptions, and the 
more or less valuable furniture of the sep- 
ulchres were left undisturbed.” Herein, 
of course, lie rich treasures for the ex- 
plorer. No further word is needed to 
show the value of this volume. (The Mac- 
millan Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 
* 
+s 

There is strong fascination for most per- 
sons in intimate details concerning distin- 
guished people. It is probable that more 
of us read De Quincy’s gossippy chapters 
on the Lake Poets, than dip, except per- 
functorily into his Analects from the Ger- 
man. Catering to this popular taste, 
Francis W. Halsey, editor of the Saturday 
Times Review, has brought out “American 
Authors and Their Homes,” a series of 
biographical essays—twenty-two in num- 
ber—contributed by different writers and 
appearing originally in less permanent 
form. The volume is well-illustrated and 
bound in‘ captivating Sienna-like marbled 
covers. (James Pott & Co., N. Y. $1.25.) 

* 
*k 

To the “Brahmin Caste” of New Eng- 
land rightfully belongs a large share of the 
credit of forming our national character, 
and Williston Walker shows us in “Ten 
New England Leaders” what manner of 
men William Bradford, John Eliot, In- 
crease Mather, Jonathan Edwards, and 
their followers really were. The daily 
lives and struggles of these stern Calvin- 
ists, who were “willing to be lost eternally 
for the glory of God,” have for us, in these 
‘memotional days, a curious fascination. 
They were so real, so earnest, in those 
times—a man’s convictions were of vital 
importance, and not a matter of fashion. 
We can trace here the origin of the fast 
vanishing “New England conscience,” and 
at the same time discover the early germs 
of that revolt against “infant damnation,” 
and kindred doctrines which produced 
Universalism. The various biographies 
are simply told, and are evidently compiled 
from the best sources. (Silver, Burdett & 
Co. $2.00.), 


ra 
* * 


The recent epigram “woman has just 
discovered her intellect” 


is completely re- 
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futed by “Woman 
Penelope, Iphi- 
genia, Sappho, Aspasia, Livia, Vittoria 
Colonna, not to mention the hosts of 
others whose stories are related, sustain 
the reputation of their sex throughout the 
centuries. The fluency of the style, and 
the discrimination used in selecting enter- 
taining incidents save the book from the 
tediousness which usually results from such 
a wealth of material. While the individual 
biographies show wide reading on the part 
of the author, it is a question whether the 
impression presented of feminine life in 
general in past ages is wholly accurate. It 
is well to remember that human nature is 
always the same, and that the statements 
of satirists and poets are not always strictly 
reliable. (The Century Co. $1.80 net.) 


Amelia Gere Mason’s 
in the Golden Ages.” 


* 
* * 


NATURE. 





“The first time one sees a whippoorwill 
he questions whether its shape and color 
are the result of its nocturnal life or 
whether it took to the night to hide its un- 
beautiful self from the gaze of the day. It 
has ridiculously short legs, a mere point of 
a bill, and a bristled, head-dividing gap 
that would shame a frog. Looked at in 
the daylight, its color, too, is a meaningless 
mixture, as unreal and half done as the 
rest of the creature. ... But the whip- 
poorwill’s dress must be criticized from the 
view-point of its usefulness to the bird; 
then it becomes one of the most exqui- 
sitely artistic garments worn. Another 
such blending of light and shadow cannot 
be found. The night herself seems to have 
woven this robe out of warp from the 
strands of early dawn, and of wool spun 
from the twilight.” 

Would one ever forget this bird after 
such a description? It is taken at random 
from “Wild Life near Home,” by Dallas 
Lore Sharp, and the very beautiful volume, 
illustrated by Bruce Horsfall, is full of such 
vivid descriptions. It is a pity not to quote 
more of them—particularly that of the shy, 
timid little creature—dwelling in, every 
wood, yet an utter stranger to most of 
us, Hesperomys the rather woodsy name 
of the white-footed or deer-mouse.” This 
little whitefoot had moved into a deserted 
wood-thrush nest, securely mortised into 
the forking branches of a tree. It is 
thatched with a roof of shredded bark, 
which sheds the rain perfectly, and in 
winter is often surmounted by a high white 
tower of snow like a tiny haycock. Equally 
charming are scores of other descriptions 
in which age and youth will find equal 
entertainment. (The Century Co., N. Y. 
$2.00.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A pretty volume with rather a mis- 
nomer is “A Year Book of Famous 
Lyrics.”. Here are selections, lyric and 
other, from British and American poets 
arranged for daily reading, most of them 
without any especial appropriateness for 
the date beneath which they are printed. 
The mechanical makeup of the book is 
exceptionally pleasing. (Dana Fstes & 
Co., Boston. $1.50.) 

* 
* * 

It makes rather a crowded page to 
condense “The Rise of the Dutch Repub- 
lic’ into two volumes, and, the very 
numerous illustrations added, make them 
heavy ones. Otherwise the ‘new holiday, 
library edition”—rather a contradiction in 
terms here—is an excellent one. There is 
au introduction by Prof. John Jameson of 
Chicago University aiding the reader to 
grasp not merely the plan but the purpose 
of Motley’s writing. Y. Crowell & 
Co., N. Y. $4.00) 

* 
x * 

Original thought is certainly rare, but 
Columbus Bradford gives us some en- 
tirely new ideas in “Birth a New Chance.” 
An experience of twenty years in the pul- 
pit convinced him that the orthodox views 
of Heaven were not in harmony with the 
scientific spirit of the times, and that the 
only logically possible resurrection of the 
dead is rebirth in another human body. 
One must read his own arguments in fa- 
vor of his theory to appreciate their con- 
vincing qualitv. His interpretation of 
numerous Bible texts certainly seems 
scholarly and reasonable. While not giv- 
ing up one of the really essential doctrines 
of Christianity he accepts in full the teach- 
ings of biology, and shows that Darwin 
and Weismann confirm the Scriptures, in- 
stead of antagonizing them. It must bead- 
mitted that his explanation of the problems 
of the future of infants, idiots, and the 
heathen is really satisfactory, and _ his 
ideas of the punishment of the wicked both 
possible and adequate. The position taken 
will be a shock to many minds, but any 
one who will divest himself of prejudice will 
find the book suggestive and stimulating, 
whether he agrees with all its conclusions 
or not. Mr. Bradford disagrees in many 
essential points with the doctrines of the- 
osophy and transmigration, and his con- 
clusions certainly would cause men to 
lead better lives, from selfish motives, if 
for no other reason. (A. C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago. $1.50.) 

os 


Many intelligent foreigners, after visiting 
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our shores, have returned to their own 
lands convinced that we have a distinct 
ruling class, composed of intelligent 
women, in whose masterful hands hus- 
bands and fathers are as clay. Alfred Hod- 
der devotes his novel, “The New Amer- 
icans,” to portraying this type, in a setting 
of conflict between aristocratic conserv- 
atism and “hustling Young America.” 
The plot is a well planned whole, with a 
definiteness and unity which recalls at 
times the Greek tragedies. The details are 
excellent, with clearly cut characters, 
clever dialogue, and ingenious situations. 
The impression produced, however, is that 
of a bas relief in marble, rather than of a 
painting glowing with color and move- 
ment. The atmosphere is genuinely 
American, and true to life. Apart from 
the artistic pleasure it gives, the story is 
really entertaining. Though not by any 
means a “problem book,” one is set to 
wondering what the proper solution is of 
mismated pairs who have discovered their 
uncongeniality too late. (The Macmillan 
Co. $1. 50.) 
‘ 1 * 
* * 

The old lady’s criticism of the dictionary, 
“too many characters and not enough 
plot,” does not apply to Messrs. Greenough 
and Kittredge’s **Words and their Ways,” 
in English speech, for though crowded 
with curious and valuable information, the 
book gives us practically an abstract of 
the whole history of the Aryan race, as re- 
vealed by the study of the individual 
words. “Guest,” for instance, tells of the 
savage days when every stranger was an 
enemy; “Bedlam” recalls both the Cru- 
sades, and Henry VIII; “street,” the 
Roman occupation of Britain. The chap- 
ter on “slang” will attract and amuse even 
the casual reader; while the remarks on 
the “development of words” will please the 
scholar. One does not look for humor in 
a work of this kind, but Prof. Greenough’s 
well known wit breaks out occasionally in 
sly thrusts. Such a book of reference is 
indispensable to every cultivated man, and 
even the best informed will find here a sur- 
prising amount of absolutely unfamiliar 
facts. One is led on from’one subject to 
another in an apparently aimless way, and 
not until the work is nearly finished do we 
realize that we have been seeing our old 
friends, “Natural Selection,” ‘Degener- 
acy,” and “Atrophy” in a new dress, but 
none the less scientifically and adequately 
treated. While the volume bears the 
marks of careful research, it is unusually 
free from pedantry, and well worthy the 
reputation of the authors. Since this 
book appeared, the world is the noorer 
and unhappier by the death of one of its 
talented authors, Prof. J. B. Greenough. 
(The Macmillan Co, $1.50.) 
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Mr. Howells’s, dictum that “novelists are 
great in proportion to the accuracy and 
fulness with which they portray women,” 
bars him to that extent from the ranks of 
great novelists. Few if any of his heroines 
are “just that blend of good and bad which 


convinces of reality in creation.” They 
are rather mere unsubstantial forms 
around which his pleasant tales wind 
themselves like graceful draperies. Even 


their names suggest no actual entities. 
Mention Lydia Blood in any gathering 
and few would step forward to claim her 
acquaintance. But Mr. Howells’s inability 
to create heroines does not, it seems, in- 
capacitate him for appreciation of those 
created by others, for in his “Heroines in 
Fiction,” it is most delightful to review the 
novels to which we are, so to speak, ad- 
dicted, under his discriminating leadership. 
He turns on a powerful searchlight that il- 
lumines, yet reveals character. His gen- 
erous and kindly criticism is not untem- 
pered by strict justice. Frances Burney’s 
“Evelina” is the subject of his opening 
paragraphs, a book little known to this gen- 
eration but mayhap Mr. Howells’s estimate 
of it may be a means of dragging it from 
an undeserved obscurity. The view of 
Jane Austen as “the greatest of the gifted 
women, who beyond any and all other 
novelists have fixed the character and be- 
havior of Anglo-Saxon fiction” prepares 
the reader for the enthusiasm that raises 
and aérates his value of the portrayal of 
the women in her pages. It has been no 
secret that Howells regards Thackeray “‘as 
a simple soul, and strictly of his epoch,” 
who “did a multitude of figures all so much 
better than his method of doing them that 
one hesitates whether to wonder more at 
means so false or results so true”—and it 
is in an incisive and convincing manner 
that he lays open the method and presents 
the result. 

The list of authors treated in the two 
handsome volumes is a long one contain- 
ing such names as. Goldsmith, Scott, 
Dickens, Hawthorne, the Bronté sisters, 
Charles Reade, George Eliot, Anthony 
Trollope, Henry James, Thomas Haydy 
and several others. Oddly enough, we 
miss Sarah Orne Jewett’s name from these 
pages. Leaving aside its entertaining 
qualities the book cannot be too highly 
recommended as a means of forming 
judgments and weighing literary matters 
with intelligence. There are seventy full- 
page, half-tone pictures from original 
drawings by celebrated illustrators. (Har- 
per & Bros., N. Y. $3.75.) 

* 
*x * 

Anne R. Manning, a graduate of train- 
ing schools, has written an excellent, sens- 
ible and handy book on “First Principles 
of Nursing.” It should be on a shelf 
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among the necessities of life and intelli- 
gent drill on the lines of its instruction 
would do much to allay nervousness for 
both patient and nurse in emergencies. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.00.) 
* 
* x 

At the present time the methods of edu- 
cation for little children are so delightful 
that grown people can but regret the hard 
discipline that was their early portion. 
Sarah Louise Arnold’s “Arnold Primer” 
is a case in point. What beauties of apple 
blossoms adorn the copy that ‘Apples are 
good to eat’’—while a delicious red fruit of 
life size enforces the name of it. The little 
Ned, Dan, Grace and Ted, with their 
carts, cars, balls and sailor suits make 
really beautiful pictures which will give 
great delight. (Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Boston. 40 cents.) 

* 
* * 

The ever delightful “Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments,” in Lane’s scholarly, if 
rather heavy, translation make five pretty 
volumes of the Dent-Macmillan new ed- 
ition. The sixth gives the Eastern tales not 
included in the original Arabic, and so not 
in Lane’s translation, but which are 
among the most popular of the usual pres- 
entation of the Nights—like Aladdin, Sin- 
bad, Ali Baba and others. The text 
clean, and the tiresome notes telling how 
it was made so, are happily omitted. 
There are, too, a lot of good illustrations 
reproduced in photogravure from draw- 
ings by Stanley L. Wood. It is a most 
pleasing set of volumes of convenient size 
and perfect printing. (Macmillan Co., 
N. Y. $9.00.) 
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* 
*x* * 

A new book on trade expansion prepared 
with the assistance of the Department of 
State and consular officers of the United 
States and ott. er countries is “American 
Supremacy.” Here in condensed form are 
the most important export and import 
statistics, with advice and information in- 
tended to assist American business houses 
in their introduction to foreign buyers, or 
in supplementing operations now in force 
by houses already established'in our new 
markets. Most important of all, it gives 
in full a new method of concerted action 
intending to direct the greater part of our 
foreign trade to those associated in the 
movement described in its pages. (C. A. 
Bates, N. Y. $2.00.) 


In Substitute Feeding, 
for infants, physicians agree that cow’s 
milk is the basis for all beginnings. What 
is required then, is the best possible milk 
product. Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk is ideal, pure, sterile and 
guarded against contamination, 
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